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Standard Reference Works 
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ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, with Supplement. 
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GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 
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HEATH’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY. 
JENKINS’S VEST-POCKET LEXICON. 
LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
LEVERETT’S LATIN LEXICON. 
LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
LIpPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
LONGMAN’'S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
PICKERING'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
PocKET DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
ROGET'S THESAURUS. 
SOULE’S SYNONYMES. 
UNITED STATES DISPENSATORY. 
WALSH'S HANDy-Book oF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
WRITER'S HANDBOOK (THE). 


Write for a Descriptive Catalog and Price-List of the above to the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


715 and 717 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 
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The Library Section of the N. E. A. 


The first meeting of the Library Sec- 
tion of the N. E. A. was held in Mil- 
waukee July 8 and g. The library in- 
terest in' the matter was marked. 
Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
York, and Wisconsin were represented, 
and many a state association at its next 
meeting will hear the good tidings of a 
successful venture in a new field. Sev- 
eral trustees of libraries were present 
and seemed full of interest in the papers 
and discussions. 

In the absence of the president, Mel- 
vil Dewey, the vice president, J. H. 
‘Van Sickle, presided. He madea short 
introductory speech, urging the codp- 
eration of teachers and librarians, since 
neither can fulfill its true mission with- 
out the other. 

The first paper was by Mae Schreiber, 
teacher of literature at the Milwaukee 
normal school, on Training of teachers 
to codperate with librarians. It gave 
an outline of the work in her daily 
classes, and was written at the request 
‘of Dr Dewey, who thought a record of 
successful work would be more inspir- 
ing and helpful than any amount of 
theory. 

She said: The trend of the best 
thought is that literature is another 
chapter in the revelation of life and 
that it ought to make for the life and 
character of the individual. The work 
in literature and in library reading is 
divided into four parts: 1, Literature, 
in which the student learns how to read; 
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2, Library reading, in which the student 
puts into practice what he has learned 
in literature, extends his knowledge of 
books, and gets into touch by reading 
what the world reads; 3, Juvenile liter- 
ature and methods, in which the student 
reads children’s books and determines 
their values, studies principles and meth- 
ods, and puts them into practice in the 
grades; 4, Library work, in which the 
student becomes acquainted with some 
of the practical workings of a library. 

The student-teacher who completes. 
this course knows how to read, has read 
a number of books in various lines, in- 
cluding children’s books, and is familiar 
with the outside of many more; two 
years of continuous reading have done 
much toward forming a habit of read- 
ing, and he has some definite ideas as 
to the purposes, plans, and ways of car- 
rying on the work. 

Some observations on children’s read- 
ing, by Royal W. Bullock, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, was a most inter- 
esting paper. The department of ped- 
agogy in that university sent out a 
syllabus to many schools, asking fifteen 
questions relating entirely to the read- 
ing of children. The answers were 
tabulated and the results shown in a 
series of charts. The speaker was con- 
stantly interrupted by questions, which 
proved that the audience found the 
paper valuable. 

Millicent Kaltenbach, of North Den- 
ver, opened the discussion with a paper 
on Room libraries, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of a library in each school- 
room. 
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Dr Richard Jones, literature inspect- 
or, University of the State of New York, 
spoke concerning the Moral and liter- 
ary responsibility of librarians in se- 
lecting books for a public library. Li- 
braries should be classed with royal 
museums, art galleries, royal theaters, 
and all forms of art supported by the 
public, and what is true of other forms 
of art and their control and direction 
ought to be true of libraries. Civiliza- 
tion is the result of a great struggle, 
and when people say that the great 
public do not like good literature and 
must have what they like, it is giving 
up the whole ‘problem of civilization. 
People must be taught to like what is 
worthy. Suppose they do not read at 
all? It makes no particular difference 
whether they read or not, unless they 
read what is valuable. If the public 
library is not an educational institution, 
and if boys and girls are not to be made 
better by it, then I don’t believe in the 
public library at all. I should say that 
the library had no right to buy ordi- 
nary, cheap, flashy literature. It is the 
duty of the librarian to elevate the 
standard of taste in a town and to ele- 
vate it as fast as possible. This paper 
elicited much discussion. Dr John W. 
Cook, of Illinois, gave his experience 
as a reader of dime novels when a boy, 
and said that he was glad he read them, 
as he thought them better than no read- 
ing at all, which was the alternative. 
This aroused much talk, and the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that it 
was necessary to take children as you 
found them and try to cultivate a taste 
for good books, rather than provide 
nice little lists for ideal and impossible 
young people. 

The meeting on Friday afternoon 
was largely attended in spite of the in- 
tense heat. 

The first paper read was by W. R. 
Eastman, of New York, on How to 
make sure of good books in our libra- 
ries. We need, first of all, to fix the 
responsibility for the selection of books. 
Trustees are responsible, but they may 
delegate this power to the librarian or 
teacher. 2) Have a distinct idea of the 
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difference between a good book and a 
bad one. The good book is the one 
that meets the need of the place and 
the readers at the time, and of this no 
one is qualified to judge who is not fa- 
miliar with the conditions. 3) In the 
selection of books the library needs the 
assistance of an expert, and each library 
should have its trained librarian or 
trustee who can judge of the values of 
books readily. 4) The great need of 
librarians in selecting books is informa- 
tion. A critical bureau might be or- 
ganized, or the work might be done by 
representative bodies of librarians or 
teachers. The American Library As- 
sociation and several state organiza- 
tions publish annotated lists of great 
value. The organized department of 
criticism can be maintained to the best 
advantage by the state or national gov- 
ernment. 

In the Relation of the library to art 
education in the schools, by W. H. 
Smiley, Denver, Col., he said: Make 
your libraries beautiful; this is not nec- 
essarily expensive, but have the effect 
artistic. Bring to the notice of teach- 
ers the masters of illustration in chil- 
dren’s books, and through them train 
the young folks to a love of truly beau- 
tiful pictures. It would be of great as- 
sistance if libraries would issue special 
lists of illustrators and their works, or 
if celebrated artists should find their 
part of book making recognized in the 
card catalog. 

The library should keep art catalogs 
on hand for reference; should mount 
and circulate reproductions of famous 
works. 

William Hawley Smith closed the 
literary part of the program with a 
lecture On Literature and democracy. 
The comparatively recent discovery of 
universality and unchangeableness of 
the workings of natural laws has caused 
a great change in the conceptions of 
the relations which exist between hu- 
manity and its environment. Both lit- 
erature and democracy have felt the 
force of the revelation. A new relation 
has been established between these two 
great factors in modern life, enabling 
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them to mutually stimulate and sustain 
each other. Under this view, that liter- 
ature is not the greatest which appeals 
to the fewest, but that is best which 
appeals to the most. It is therefore 
the business of the public schools to so 
train pupils that they may get as much 
as possible out of literature, and it 
should be the aim of all academic work 
that is pursued in these schools to teach 
children how to use books rather than 
to compel them to memorize what there 
is ina few books. The foundation of 
all literature is based in the experiences 
of humanity, and its spirit is a native 
quality of democracy. The future of 
America will be great only as it is made 
so by a virile and original literature 
that shall spring spontaneously from 
the experiences of the masses and is 
so formulated as to reach the hearts 
and lives of the great bulk of the citi- 
zens of the republic, 

At the business session the following 
recommendations were made by the 
committee appointed by the president: 

1. That the library department secure 
an enrollment of those interested in its 
work; 

2. That a committee be appointed to 
prepare lists of books and editions suit- 
ed for the reading and reference use of 
pupils in the several grades of the pub- 
lic schools, to report at the annual meet- 
ing and to make partial reports from 
time to time through the press, and at 
as early a date as possible; 

3. That a committee of not less than 
7 nor more than 15, which shall include 
the department president, be appointed 
to report on the relations of public li- 
braries to the public schools, indicating 
methods of coéperation by which the 
usefulness of both may be increased; 

4. That the appointment of these 
committees be made by the officers of 
the department. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, L. D. 
Harvey, Milwaukee, Wis.; vice presi- 
dent, J. H. Van Sickle, Denver, Col.; 
secretary, Myrtilla Avery, Albany, N.Y. 

AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH, 
Acting Sec, 
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The Strange Schemes of Randolph 
Mason. 


To the Editor of Pustic LIBRARIES: 

In a recent number of your journal 
you have printed, under the heading of 
A questionable book, a letter from C. 
K. Bolton, who writes from Brookline, 
Mass. The book in question, referred 
to by fitle in the letter, is entitled, The 
strange schemes of Randolph Mason, 
and was published for me by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York. Mr 
Bolton refers by name in his letter to 
the senior partner of that house as hav- 
ing expressed some opinion that ought, 
in Mr Bolton’s judgment, to have pre- 
vented the house from undertaking the 
publication of my volume. Mr Bolton 
takes the ground in his letter that the 
volume is likely to have a pernicious 
influence upon certain classes of read- 
ers, and he calls upon librarians to do 
what may be in their power to prevent 
the book from being circulated among 
their readers. 

It seems to me in order, therefore, 
for the sake of my own repute as an 
author, as well as in defense of the ac- 
tion of my publishers, to ask you to 
find place in your journal for the fol- 
lowing statement of my purpose in pre- 
paring the book in question. The vol- 
ume deals with certain defects in our 
criminal law and is intended to em- 
phasize the inadequacy of this law, in 
certain important respects, to secure 
protection for the honest citizen against 
the wiles of the skilled rogue. Mr 
Bolton appears to have understood, in 
pari at least, this purpose of my volume, 
since he says: It seems to be an at- 
tempt to have the laws improved by 
showing how easily a man may now 
murder and steal and escape punish- 
ment. Would not the laws be changed 
more wisely by influencing a few politi- 
cal leaders than by placing this book be- 
fore the eyesight of thousands of young 
men who have criminal tendencies? 

I can but think that the position 
taken by Mr Bolton shows a lack of 
understanding on his part of the actual 
nature of our political institutions. \ It 
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is a maxim of our system that the law- 
making power rests in the first instance 
with the people of the state. This 
power is delegated to certain selected 
persons who meet together in order to 
bring into effect the will of the people. 
But these so-called lawmakers are in 
no sense law-originators, but are rather 
agents coming up from their respective 
districts under instructions; they are 
directly responsible to their constitu- 
ents and are charged with no other duty 
than the effecting of their exact will. 
Such agent or delegate should there- 
fore approach with great reserve any 
matter upon which the will of the citi- 
zen has not been definitely expressed. 
It is thus ‘Apparent that no change in 
the law can be properly or safely ef- 
fected except under the pressure of 
public sentiment. The need for the 
law must be first felt by the people and 
a demand for it made by them before 
the lawmaker is warranted in acting. 
The agent would otherwise become a 
presumptuous usurper, afflicting the 
people with laws for which there was 
no public demand. It seems clear, 
therefore, that if the existing law be 
dangerous or defective, the people 
must be brought to see and appreciate 
the danger and the defects and to de- 
mand the necessary modifications. 

The writer points out that no other 
method of securing wise changes in the 
law can be properly pursued under 
democratic institutions: If one should 
hold that it is dangerous for the people 
to know the condition of their laws, 
then he takes issue with the wisdom of 
democracy itself, and with so rash a 
champion the writer has no spear to 
break. Indeed he has not been entire- 
ly able to rid himself of a certain sense 
of obligation. Even although the pun- 
ishment, /a peine forte et dure, was aban- 
doned some hundred years back, the 
good citizen will hardly hold that one 
guiltless who stands dumb when hidden 
evils assail. If men, busied with their 
affairs, labored in the shops and traded 
in the market, confident of the security 
of the walls of their city, and one should 
perceive that this wall was honeycombed 
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with holes, could he maintain his silence 
and escape the stigma of a traitor? 

It would seem, then, that gentlemen 
in the position of Mr Bolton should be 
prepared to assist rather than to hinder 
this effort to make plain the defects in 
the law. It is proper for them to re- 
member that the law makes little dif- 
ference in the degree of moral turpitude 
between the suppressio veri and the sug- 
gestio falst. 

If the law offers imperfect security 
and is capable of revision, the people 
must be so taught in order that they 
may revise it; if it offers insufficient 
security and is incapable of revision, 
the people must be so informed in or- 
der that they may protect themselves. 
This conclusion is inevitable. One can- 
not counsel otherwise and continue to 
regard himself as a worthy citizen. 
One so acting would share in the odium 
of that ambassador who urged Pericles 
to reverse the tablet upon which the 
law was written, in order that the peo- 
ple might not read the decree. 

Heretofore the chief enemies of so- 
ciety plied their craft with the jimmy 
and the dark lantern. Today is the 
time of the able rogue. He is an ex- 
pert, bringing to his evil purposes learn- 
ing, energy, and ofttimes genius, and 
against such buccaneers the man of 
business can defend himself but poorly. 
He may be warned, however, and the 
auther of The strange schemes of Ran- 
dolph Mason will have accomplished 
his purpose if he succeeds in identify- 
ing the black flag of these pirate crafts. 

The author makes this explanation 
with no little unwillingness. He feels 
that he ought not to be required to de- 
fend truths so evident; it is like rising 
to demonstrate gravely that the earth 
is round and that sunlight is an energy. 
I remain, with very great respect, 

MELVILLE D. Post. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Aug. 20, 1897. 


All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, and been is lying as in magic 
preservation in the pages of books.— 
Carlyle. 
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American Library Association 


Nineteenth General Conference, Philadelphia 
June 21-25, 1897 


The cordial welcome and warm hos- 
pitality provided by the Philadelphia 
contingent of the A. L. A. was proof 
positive that they fully appreciated the 
coming of the association to celebrate 
its twenty-first birthday within the lim- 
its which saw its organization. As a 
majority of the members came a long 
distance, the meetings on Monday were 
formal and official. In the evening, 
however, was held a genuine love feast, 
typical alike of Philadelphia hosts and 
of the best spirit of the A. L. A., in the 
elegant quarters of the Pennsylvania 
Historical , society. After short ad- 
dresses of welcome by Judge Penny- 
packer and Dr Pepper, responded to 
by Pres. Brett and Mr Green, the free- 
dom of the beautiful rooms, with their 
rich collections of books, paintings, 
bric-a-brac, and profusion of flowers 
and palms, was. given to the guests. 
An elegant spread of refreshments of 
all kinds was also cordially presented 
to the guests. Taken altogether it was 
one of the most successful social even- 
ings in the long list of A. L. A. enter- 
tainments. The presence of Mr Thom- 
son, Dr Nolan, and Mr Montgomery is 
always an addition at asocial gathering, 
but as hosts of the occasion they were 
incomparable. 

The meeting opened on Tuesday 
morning in the assembly room of Drexel 
institute with the formal address of 
Pres. Brett. 
the history and statistics of the asso- 
ciation, showing that in the 21 years of 
its existence the libraries have increased 
200 per cent in number and have trebled 
in volumes. This was followed by an 
appeal for freer methods of administra- 
tion, direct contact with the people, and 
an enlistment of their sympathy and 
coéperation in making the library one 
of the most potent educational forces 
in modern life. 

The different reports followed. Mr 
Hayes gave an account of the several 
considerations of the executive board 





He gave a brief outline of.- 
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during the year in regard to the ap- 
pearance of some of its members before 
the committee on the Congressional 
library, the consideration of the matter 
of incorporation under laws of United 
States, and the action taken in regard 
to the tariff on books. 

The report of the trustees of the en- 
dowment fund gave $6464.88 as the 
total of the fund. Ata later discussion 
of this report a resolution was passed 
directing the trustees to present an 
itemized list of the investments of the 
fund, in their annual report. 

The report of the publishing section 
gave an outline of its work in the past 
year. A permanent secretary was em- 
ployed, the preparation and issue of 
printed catalog cards was taken up, and 
several publications have been issued— 
Bibliography of fine art, Supplement to 
Sargent’s Reading for the young, and 
List of books for boys and girls. Ac- 
knowledgment was made of $100 re- 
ceived from Geo. A. Macbeth, of Pitts- 
burgh, to aid the work, and the offer of 
Mr Iles to give $1000 to aid in publish- 
ing an annotated bibliography of Amer- 
ican history. The report was adopted 
and a vote of thanks to the donors was 
passed by the association. 

This section was organized in 1886, 
on the basis of a publishing society, 
with an annual to-dollar subscription or 
membership fee. It soon appeared, 
however, that the section would not be 
able to issue annually and regularly 
publications valued at this sum, and the 
annual character of the subscription 
necessarily disappeared, each member 
being asked to renew his subscription 
only when previous ones had been can- 
celed by books sent to him charged 
against it. 

The publications were issued on this 
basis, distributed to members, and sold 
at a higher price to others. Since the 
establishment of the A. L. A. endow- 
ment fund, however, which can now be 
depended upon to furnish the financial 
guaranty for the publications of the 
association, the complicated member- 
ship plan seems unnecessary, and an 
amendment abolishing this feature of 
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the organization and making the pub- 
lishing section simply a committee of 
the association composed of five mem- 
bers to encourage the preparation and 
to direct the publication of such cata- 
logs, indexes, and other bibliographic 
and library aids as it may approve, was 
introduced last year at Cleveland. It 
was unanimously passed at this meet- 
ing, without objection. 

The report of the committee on gifts 
and bequests stated that there had 
been contributions to libraries during 
the year of $400,000 in cash, $50,000 
in books, over $200,000 in buildings, 
and $5c0,coo in manuscripts, pictures, 
and various works. 

The coéperative committee reported 
large interest all over the library field, 
as shown by the lists published by the 
large libraries of the periodicals in their 
vicinities, the cumulative index, etc. 
Special mention was made of two new 
departures in codperation—the discus- 
sion of books of the year by associa- 
tions as was done in the Brooklyn 
meeting, and the library institute held 
by the Indiana library association; and 
a continuance of these efforts was ad- 
vised, | 

Pr G. E. Wire reported that there 
was lacking $35 of the $500 necessary 
for the bust of Dr Poole. A collection 
was at once taken and an additional 
$44 was secured. 

The report on state aid for libraries 
reported unsuccessful efforts toward 
library legislation in a number of states, 
but excepted Wisconsin, where a most 
decided progress had been made in all 
branches of library matters. 

It was stated that Massachusetts had 
established 85 free libraries since the 
Public library commission was ap- 
pointed in 1890; Connecticut, 40 since 
1891; New Hampshire, 130 since 1891, 
and Vermont, 59 since 1894. 

The committee on clearance house 
for libraries brought in two - reports. 
One signed by R. G. Thwaites and J. 
F. Langton urged the establishment of 
such a bureau to be in charge of the 
Congressional library. Adelaide Hasse 
signed the other report, which declared 
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that such work was no part of govern- 
mental function and that the govern- 
ment was already overburdened with 
the work of distribution of documents. 
Dr Billings and Col. Flint both agreed 
with the last report. No action was 
taken and the committee was con- 
tinued. 

A resolution was adopted, after con- 
siderable discussion, to have papers and 
reports printed in advance of the annual 
meetings. Mr Thomson then extended 
invitations for various entertainments 
and visits, and the meeting adjourned. 
At 2.30 the discussion of the chosen 
book lists in sociology, science, fine 
arts, history, fiction, and children’s 
books began. It was led by Dr Hos- 
mer, of Minneapolis. Miss Cutler 
stated that the three years’ work of the 
committee had led them to conclude 
that the methods were not calculated 
to bring about the desired results, and 
that the basis and scope of the work 
must be greatly enlarged if anything of 
value is accomplished. This was evi- 
denced by the discussions which cov- 
ered the topics assigned. 

A paper written by Miss Hewins, on 
How to choose children’s books, was 
read by Miss Eastman, of Cleveland. 
The points which all children’s books 
should have are: 1) Good English; 2) 
Stimulate the imagination or give in- 
formation; 3) Appeal to best instincts. 

An early adjournment allowed the 
members to visit the various places of 
interest in this most interesting of 
American cities. These were thor- 


oughly enjoyed by all the visitors ex- 


cept, perhaps, the lady of Irish extrac- 
tion who was entertained under the 
shadow of Independence Hall with a 
dissertation by the guide of the party, 
on the iniquitous burden of so large a 
number of Irish citizens in the place. 
The meeting on Tuesday night was a 
public one, with the purpose in view of 
crystallizing public sentiment in favor 
of public libraries. Addresses were 
made by a number of prominent citizens 
of Philadelphia and several members of 
the association. It was a matter of re- 
gret to a large number of the audience 
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that some of the latter forgot that the 
intense heat of the evening and the 
number of speakers on the program 
made brief speeches more acceptable 
than long ones, eloquent though they 
were. Many were obliged to leave be- 
fore the speeches were ended. A num- 
ber remained to the end, however, and 
later enjoyed the dancing. 

The program for Wednesday was ar- 
ranged for three simultaneous meetings 
in different halls. This was in accord 
with the desire of a large number of 
specialists who wished for a fuller dis- 
cussion of their particular themes than 
could be allowed in a general meeting. 


The College Section 


Chairman W. I. Fletcher opened the 
meeting of the section on college and 
reference library work by very brief re- 
marks, in the course of which he dwelt 
upon the value of the section plan of 
work for the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It is important that the meth- 
ods of carrying it out in the future be 
considered by the present convention. 
The extent to which it should be car- 
ried had best be left to be determined 
by demand rather than to a theoreti- 
cal arrangement. The name adopted 
should be simple, and the section should 
have a continuous organization, with 
a chairman and secretary to be chosen 
annually, to prepare in consultation 
the program for the coming year. 

At the conclusion of Mr Fletcher’s 
address it was decided by motion that 
the chairman appoint a committee to 
choose a secretary and chairman for 
next year. Later this committee was 
announced as follows: C. W. Andrews, 
‘the John Crerar library, Chicago; W. 
H. Austin, Cornell university; Olive B. 
Jones, Ohio state university, Columbus. 
G. W. Harris, librarian of Cornell uni- 
versity, then opened the morning’s dis- 
cussion with a brief discourse on Gov- 
ernment and control of college libra- 
ries. He began by saying that he 
intended his remarks merely to serve 
as a text for the discussion which he 
expected would follow; he would there- 
fore not attempt to trace the great de- 


velopment of college libraries during 
the past 30 years, or the influence that 
development had had upon the meth- 
ods of government and control. 

Continuing, the speaker said that he 
has no general theory to expound for 
the management and control of the 
college library. He intended to take 
it simply as it is today, asking his au- 
ditors to bear in mind that it is estab- 
lished for the use and convenience of 
professors and students of the college 
with which it is connected, and that its 
use by outsiders is a matter of favor 
and courtesy. He then went on to 
speak at length of the methods in vogue 
at Cornell university, during which he 
stated that last year upwards of $16,cco 
had been expended therein for its de- 
velopment, this sum being exclusive of 
salaries. 

The paper aroused considerable dis- 
cussion, and several of the members at 
once proceeded to express their dis- 
agreement with some of the conclu- 
sions of the writer of the paper, taking 
issue especially with the declarations 
regarding the purchase of periodicals. 
More than one of the participants in 
the discussion thought that the dif- 


ficulty of having professors who did 


not order books up to the full limit per- 
mitted by their appropriation was con- 
fined to such large institutions as Har- 
vard,’ 

A. S. Collins, of Reynolds’ library, 
Rochester, N. Y., read the paper pre- 
pared by A. C. Potter, assistant in 
charge of the ordering department of 
Harvard college. He began by out- 
lining the needs which the college li- 
brary is intended to supply to its two 
classes of readers, the students and the 
professors. It is not enough to give to 
the former the material alone. Per- 
haps the highest duty of the college to 
the student is to give him general cul- 
ture. Towards this the college library 
can contribute a great share. The 
standard works of literature may or 
may not be treated in the college cur- 
riculum; the library should have them 
on its shelves, nevertheless, and should 
encourage the students to read them. 
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In this way the students turned out on 
commencement day will not only know 
the world of books, but how to use them. 

The books required by the student are 
inexpensive; those ordered by the pro- 
fessors are frequently costly. If there 
is any grumbling over the expense of 
the latter it must be borne in mind that 
research is one of the most important 
parts of the professor’s work. The in- 
come of the library should not be ex- 
pended for bibliographic curiosities. 

The paper described at length the 
general method of selecting the books 
for the college library, and the libra- 
rian’s duty therein, which is not only 
to endeavor to check unwise expendi- 
ture of appropriations by the professors, 
but to bring to the attention of the lat- 
ter titles of books that he fears they 
might have overlooked; for it is a most 
serious matter for the library to be fall- 
ing behind on any subject, an evil that 
it will take long years to rectify. 

The hobby-horsical professor is as 
much injury to the library, however, as 
the negligent one, or the one who or- 
ders by fits and starts. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the priceless aid 
given by the conscientious and schol- 
arly professor who, by virtue of the 
special knowledge of a lifetime, en- 
riches the college library as the libra- 
rian himself could not possibly do. 

In the latter connection, the speaker 
paid a glowing tribute to the late Pro- 
fessor Child, of Harvard. The profes- 
sors should be encouraged to order, by 
using as little red tape as possible. 
What different books to buy will be a 
different problem in each library, and 
the solution of it will be a different 
problem in each library, dependent up- 
on the amount of income, the class of 
readers, the presence of a considerable 
body of graduate students and profess- 
ors doing special work, the proximity 
of other libraries, etc. 

On the question of buying duplicate 
copies and also periodicals, Harvard 
considers it absolutely necessary, es- 
oye buying full sets of periodicals. 

r Andrews, of the John Crerar, advo- 
cated the expenditure 50 per cent, even 
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60 per cent of the income of his library, 
upon full sets and current periodicals. 
Students must have society publications 
and the literature of a subject, and for 
this reason he was opposed to the idea 
that works of reference in science, 
particularly chemistry, were valueless 
when two years old. 

Mr Bishop, of Garret biblical insti- 
tute, of Evanston, IIl., said they must 
have the full sets of periodicals. 

Dr Adlersof Smithsonian institution, 
said that 21 years only at Johns Hop- 
kins library had furnished themselves 
with fine collections, because they 
started from the first to centralize the 
publication of their periodicals, and by 
exchanging with other libraries get 
something in return for all publications 
of the university. 

In the discussion of the distribution 
of university funds for library purposes, 
it was reported that the Library of 
agriculture department at Washington 
devotes two-thirds to three-fourths of 
their funds to the purchase of periodi- 
cals, current and full sets. Each scien- 
tific worker recommends books with his 
reasons, and if possible they are pur- 
chased. - 

Mr Fletcher, of Amherst, reported 
their plan not a satisfactory one. The 
faculty send in requests which are pur- 
chased from the amount assigned to 
that department. The professor is 
notified if he exceed his share. 

Cornell assigns certain amounts to 
different departments. The fiscal year 
ends June 11, and any funds not taken 
up by that date revert to the general 
fund. Librarian sends notice to each 
department one month in advance, to 
that effect. As to buying duplicates, 
Cornell avoids it; considers it not ad- 
visable. 

In the Chicago theological library up 
to three years ago the faculty had full 
swing. Duplicates beyond three copies 
were found to be generally valueless or 
only of temporary value. 

Princeton buys duplicate copies; in 
many cases finds they are used from 
year to year. 

Mr Fraser, of Columbia university, 
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stated that Columbia does not buy du- 
plicates for under- graduates very large- 
ly. They endeavor to get the different 
editions, but not duplicates, to the ex- 
tent of 10 or 20 copies, and find it wise 
to curb the young instructors in this 
particular. Columbia is buying com- 
plete sets of periodicals as fast as she 
can afford to, but exerts great care not 
to purchase extracts or reprints. If 
necessity for a certain article arises and 
they have it in a set, they immediately 
analyze that volume and make it avail- 
able. 

C. Alex Nelson then gave an account 
of the care of Harvardiana by the 
Harvard club of New York city. This 
society is trying to bring together all 
material about or by Harvard. All ma- 
terial concerning the classes is brought 
together under the classand date. Of- 
ficial publications of the university are 
classified according to the classification 
of the university. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
College instruction in bibliography, by 
Katharine L. Sharp, of the University 
of Illinois, and others. 


The Elementary Section 


This met on Wednesday morning at 
9.30 in charge of Dr G. E. Wire, of 
Evanston, Ill., and Linda A. Eastman, 
of Cleveland public library. The in- 
tention of this session was to hold 
something in line of a conversation on 
various topics. The selection of the 
speakers gave one to each of the vari- 
ous library schools, and room on the 
program was also made for some who 
were not school people, in order to 
show that all wisdom did not come 
from theschools. And the two factions 
easily divided the honors. 

The meeting held in the library prop- 
er was delightfully informal. Chairs 
had been grouped among the book- 
stacks so closely that there was no 
room for constraint or hauteur. The 
plan of the session was for a short pa- 
per of 10 minutes or so, then from 10 
to 20 minutes of discussion on each 
topic. Some topics afforded little 
ground for discussion and debate, but 
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others were fruitful in that regard. 
Curiously enough the first two items, 
which are usually dry and devoid of 
interest, provoked the most discussion 
of the morning. This might have been 
due to the crisp, free-lance method in 
which they were treated by Dr Wire. 
His ideas on classification were briefly 
these: To put things where they belong, | 
using large amounts of uncommon sense 
about it. Broad grouping of allied sub- 
jects, putting all Electricity together, 
if necessary, rather than scattering it 
in various unlooked-for corners; strain- 
ing classification to point of transfer- 
ring one class to a place where it was 
never needed, were some of the points. 
Books bought for use of teachers were 
put in Education—even Psychology of 
education—so they could find them 
without trouble. Any book which 
amounted to anything would so be- 
speak itself and you could easily place 
it; but a hazy, indeterminate book was 
of not much consequence and it did 
not signify in which of a half a dozen 
corners it was put. His paper on cata- 
loging was entitled Some heresies of 
cataloging, and provoked much discus- 
sion. He discouraged analyticals and 
See alsos and Sees and Refer froms, as 
of no good to the reader. In these 
days of print money is wasted on mi- 
nute card cataloging. Especially in 
the day of open shelves it is criminal 
to spend much time or money on card 
catalogs. As might have been ex- 
pected, there was a ‘‘tempest in a tea- 
pot” very soon. The advocates of 
dictionary catalogs triumphed over 
those of classed catalogs in ratio of 
three to one. The advocates of analyt- 
icals bore down heavy on Dr Wire, as 
did the devotees of Sees and See alsos, 
but he bore up bravely under the storm. 

Helen Sheldon, Drexel institute, then 
read a most excellent paper on Charg- 
ing systems, describing the various 
kinds, ledger, slip, and card and pock- 
et, and giving their various ramifica- 
tions. Her paper had a carefully worked 
out bibliography of charging systems, 
including all material on that subject 
up to date. 
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The advocates of two-book systems, 
the Brown charging systems, and even 
the old ledger systems had an interest- 
ing and profitable discussion. Curious- 
ly enough, the subject of bookmarks 
came up in this connection. A show 
of hands counted up a number of libra- 
ries who used them, and samples were 

-exchanged. 

Eleanor Woodruff, Pratt institute 
free library, then read an exhaustive 
paper on 

Reference Work 


The aim of the reference department 
is, as youall know, to afford to the read- 
ers access to the resources of the libra- 
ry in the easiest, quickest, and simplest 
manner possible. This may be accom- 
plished by either introducing the in- 
quirer directly to the books where his 
questions will be answered, or helping 
him to an understanding of the myster- 
ies of the catalog, or explaining the use 
of indexes, bibliographies, and other li- 
brary tools, or compiling lists for him; 
in short, by doing anything and every- 
thing which will conduce to getting him 
the right book at the right moment. 

Whether or no the reference books 
will do all the work of which they are 
capable will depend upon the expert- 
ness of the attendant. The complete 
knowledge of the books requisite for a 
ready and effective handling can be 
gained only by long experience in their 
use; but as aids toward acquiring this 
familiarity with the books I would sug- 
gest a study of what they have to say of 
themselves, their scope and limitations 
as set forth in the preface or introduc- 
tion, the title-page or the table of con- 
tents. When definite information can- 
not be drawn from these sources, test the 
book for yourselves; propose questions 
that have been brought in or that you 
may originate; look up subjects under 
various headings; observe what depart- 
ments of knowledge are most fully and 
satisfactorily treated; notice whether 
there are illustrations and whether these 
are explanatory or merely ornamental. 
Before you are thoroughly familiar with 
a work, and sometimes after you think 
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you know it pretty well, make free use 
of the index. Even though it seem to 
interpose an unnecessary step between . 
you and the matter you seek, it will 
often prove the shortest way in the end. 
In the index you will frequently find 
names and subjects not brought out in 
the body of the work, and by its help 
will avoid the risk of material evading 
you because the particular heading used 
did not suggest itself. 

In addition to the usual reference 
books, by all means have the sets of 
bound periodicals shelved in the refer- 
ence room. This plan has been tried 
for years in the Pratt Institute library, 
and has proved most satisfactory in its 
working. Even should loss or injury 
occur in a few cases, it is not too great 
a price to pay for the increased useful- 
ness of the books. When there is free 
access.to the shelves very little assist- 
ance from the person in charge will en- 
able visitors to use the indexes com- 
piled by Mr Poole, Mr Fletcher, and the 
Cleveland library, and by their aid 
teachers and students, members of lit- 
erary and debating societies, scholars, 
and newspaper reporters will be able to 
find for themselves the latest word of 
the best authority on their respective 
subjects. 

From the nature of the case it is im- 
possible for any index to be absolutely 
up to date. Not to be unprepared for 
requests for articles appearing in the 
interim, the reference librarian should 
spend a few moments each day in run- 
ning through the periodicals, including 
newspapers. Withthe multifarious du- 
ties that fall to the lot of tach worker 
in a library, no one can afford the time 
for a thorough perusal of the papers, 
but if the reference assistant take time 
for nothing more than a glance at the 
tables of contents and the headlines, he 
will by this means keep posted on what 
is going on in the world; he will be able 
to anticipate the needs of the public, 
and when some event of universal im- 
portance or some happening of local in- 
terest leads the thoughts of the reading 
community in one direction, instead of 
being overwhelmed by a sudden and 
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unexpected run on his resources he will 
be prepared for the emergency and will 
have the. satisfaction of referring the 
very first inquirer to a list already pre- 
pared and awaiting his use. Besides 
these lists, which the librarian compiles 
without warning and largely asa matter 
of self-defense, he should expect and 
invite requests from literary and‘study 
clubs for outlines of courses and lists 
of material on the subjects selected for 
the winter’s work. 

In all list making let the principle of 
selection be the prevailing rule. While 
every list should fairly represent the full 
resources of the library, do not, except 
in rare cases, for the sake of exhaust- 
iveness, include material only remotely 
bearing on the subject in hand. In com- 
piling lists make use of every possible 
aid—your own catalogs, lists and bulle- 
tins of other libraries, annotated lists 
of books and bibliographies, indices 
to periodicals and general literature. 
Some libraries, however, make it the 
rule to exclude indices from magazines 
indexed in Poole as an unnecessary du- 
plication of work. All lists should, of 
course, be filed in some convenient way, 
and kept carefully to date by the sys- 
~ tematic addition of items found in your 
glancing through the magazines and 
the new books. An alphabetical list of 
lists will greatly facilitate reference to 
the lists on hand. All material, in fact, 
which has been found with difficulty 
and after long search, should be re- 
' cordedin permanent form. Experience 
has shown that certain questions come 
around with the regularity of the sea- 
sons, and the references to them once 
found and noted are available for all 
time. Convenient form in which to 
keep such material, not suited to take 
shape as reading lists, is to enter it on 
cards(the backs of spoiled catalog cards 
will do) and file them alphabetically in 
boxes. In this index references are in 
place to all sorts of odds and ends of in- 
formation that you pick up in your read- 
ing or that attract your attention in go- 
ing through the periodicals, clippings 
from newspapers, etc.—things that no 
index, however complete, will bring out, 


which you will surely need, and would 
otherwise be at a loss where to find. 

In his desire to be of use to the eager 
searcher for knowledge, the reference 
librarian should not be satisfied with 
posting his bulletins and directing visit- 
ors to the sources of information on the 
reference shelves, but should be will- 
ing, in certain cases, to collect material 
on a subject in one place where it may 
be conveniently consulted and different 
works weighed side by side. To carry 
this idea still further, it may be of serv- 
ice to a club doing serious work to have 
a small collection of works withdrawn 
from circulation and reserved for atime 
for their exclusive use. To have this 
plan work to advantage the readers 
must do their small share of sending 
timely notice to the librarian, that he 
may search out the desired material or 
call in the books from circulation. 

She had also prepared a list of 50 ref- 
erence books for a small popular library, 
copies of which were distributed. The 
discussion following on this paper and 
list closed a most interesting morning’s 
work. 

The Trustees’ Section 

The problem of exciting the active 
interest of the library trustees of the 
country and making it available for the 
furtherance not only of library projects, 
but of value to the patrons of libraries, 
was the question for discussion by the 
conference of library trustees, anda very 
necessary one, too, in view of the fact 
that they are the sources through whom 
flow the funds for carrying on the libra- 
ries with which they are connected. Mr 
Macbeth, trustee of the Carnegie libra- 
ry, Pittsburgh, was president. In writ- 
ing of the meeting he says: 

The trustees’ section held a session, 
and discussed at length the desirabil- 
ity of furthering the aims of the associ- 
ation, particularly the publishing sec- 
tion, and in order to bring about a 
fuller understanding, it was resolved to 
call a meeting of trustees only in New 
York, in January. 

Trustees as a general rule are active 
business men, but only a few have been 
alive to the important work of the A. 
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L. A. The field of operation of a trus- 
tee nowadays is changing, and with the 
multiplication of libraries a very great 
saving can be accomplished and work 
of a national character established, 
which will perfect and make our libra- 
ries one grand system, such as has never 
existed before. The trustees can do 
this, and only need the matter laid be- 
fore them plainly. 

It seems perfectly clear to me that one 
important work of the future is to ren- 
der more available the books we have, 
and to do this inan economic way. To 
my mind the readiest plan, as well as 
the first thing to do, is to further the 
publishing of “annotated lists” and 
“ indexing,’ which should be done bya 
national association, made permanent 
and systematic. We cannot possibly 
afford to have it neglectedyor to be too 
long before being put in print, and it is 
not a thing likely to be done by any pub- 
lisher, because it does not pay. 

There are many other things we 
agreed to bring up at the New York 
meeting, which I think will be a turn- 
ing point in the trustees’ share of A. L. 
A. work. 

J. Guilford Smith, of Buffalo, was 
elected chairman of the section for the 
coming year. 

Wednesday afternoon was given over 
to entertainment by the Philadelphia 
committee. At 2 o’clock the visitors 
were taken in carriages and coaches 
through the city, out to Fairmount park, 
and along the banks of the river. It 
was a most delightful ride, through 
shady lanes and beautiful roads wind- 
ing in and out through the beautiful 
park. When Germantown was reached 
the return began. The party drew up 
at the beautiful home of J. C. Straw- 
bridge, where all were cordially wel- 
comed by the genial host and his wife. 
A delightful garden party then enjoyed 
the hospitality offered, for two hours, 
and all regretted that the lateness of 
the hour bade them take their leave. 

In the evening a delightful organ re- 
cital was given at Drexel institute by 
J. M. Dickinson. It was all too short 
for those who were not allured by the 
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strains of the mazy waltz which shortly 
set the majority of the younger people 
to trip the light fantastic toe. Some 
few whose heads were touched by the 
snowy fingers of Father Time were 
found enjoying the gay rounds, but the 
rest of the more sedate company found 
real pleasure renewing old acquaint- 
ances and forming new ones. 

The first business of the day on 
Thursday was the presentation of some 
reports which were omitted on Mon- 
day. The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance of $1102.20 to the credit of the 
association. The necrology reported 
one death—Mary J. Doolittle, of Beaver 
Dam, Wis. 

Dr J.S. Billings then gave a very clear 
and interesting description of the plans 
of the new library building for New 
York. He illustrated by a blackboard 
drawing the various ideas which it is 
hoped will be carried out. The discus- 
sion was full and general. Mr Larned 
advocated putting the reading room for 
busy man who comes but for a moment 
on the first floor, as he will not go up- 
stairs. Dr Richardson did not think 
with elevators it is objectionable to 
have the reading room high, where 
light and air are freer, and where it is 
more quiet. Study rooms should be 
near to the general reading room. Mr 
Dewey advocated the preémption of 
the park by buildings so as to leave an 
open court in the center. This would 
keep off undesirable neighbors. Dr 
Steiner saw no objection to top read- 
ing room, but thought special rooms 
should be closer to general reading 
room. Dr Hosmer and Mr Soule both 
spoke favorably of the plans. At the 
close of the .discussion a committee 
was ippointed to draft resolutions ex- 
pressing the approval of the A. L. A. 
of th plans submitted by Dr Billings. 
Presilent Brett next announced that the 
subject of reincorporation was open for 
discussion and told why no action was 
taken at the called meeting last winter. 
Mr Dewey explained the greater power 
the association might have if incorpo- 
rated under laws of the United States, 
and « ffered a motion that the executive 
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board be authorized, when it seemed 
expedient, to reincorporate the associ- 
ation. To the great surprise of many 
who were interested in the subject, all 
discussion and consideration was cut 
off by a motion which prevailed, to 
postpone the matter indefinitely. 

The report of John Thomson on 
traveling libraries was one of the best 
papers of the meeting. Init he showed 
the true value of the traveling library 
as a means of creating a permanent in- 
terest in good books and leading to the 
possession of them by the individual 
and the community. Out-of-the-way 
districts in cities have been brought 
into touch with the rest of the commu- 
nity by this means, and life made 
brighter and sweeter for a large number 
whose environments exclude them from 
many of the pleasures of life. 

It was announced that the polls were 
open and the voting for the officers 
would be in order till 3 o’clock. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion various reports were received. 
The most important was that of the 
council, which authorized the trustees 
of the endowment fund to apply the 
interest of the fund available, to the 
payment of the notes of the Publishing 
Section. 

The paper of the afternoon was read 
by Ernst Lemcke, of the firm of Lemcke 
& Buechner, importers of books, New 
York. The paper was exceedingly in- 
teresting from first to last, and Mr 
Lemcke’s popularity in the association 
added to the number of close listeners. 
By request of a large number the paper 
is printed in full in another number. 

' The committee on codperation with 
the library section of the National edu- 
cational association had no report to 
offer. Miss Ahern, secretary of the 
department, reported inactivity on the 
part of the committee, and said that 
while the section was planning for ef- 
ective work, it had not received the aid 
and coéperation from the A. L.A. which 
it had a right to expect. Mr Dana, as 
chairman of the committee, had not 
been able to get any support or assist- 
ance from the other members of the 
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committee. Buta good program had 
been prepared for the Milwaukee meet- 
ing, and prospects pointed toward a suc- 
cessful meeting. 

Mr Dudley advised in his report on 
library editions of popular books, that a 
new committee be appointed, the mem- 
bers of which should live nearer each 
other than his committee, and with a 
chairman from the book publishing 
center. 

The report on library schools covered 
the usual ground and was presented in 
printed form. 

The place of meeting was next 
brought up for discussion. The two 
charming young ladies who presented 
the claims of their respective places for 
the meeting of 1898 had many adher- 
ents in the audience, but owing to past 
promises to Jamestown, the choice fell 
there. 

Rev. E M. Fairchild, of Troy, N. Y., 
next read a paper on Methods of chil- 
dren’s library work, which was full of 
wise and helpful suggestions. He ad- 
vocated a course in library science being 
included in the study of pedagogics. 

The first question should not be What 
may libraries do for the children? but 
What do the children need? Psychol- 
ogy answers this. How can I do this 
work forthechildren? Libraryscience 
answers this. 

Mr Fairchild will enlarge on these 
views as expressed in his paper, later, 
for the readers of PuBLic LIBRARIES. 

Miss Adams, of Plainfield, N. J , gave 
a paper on 


Children’s Library Methods as Determined 
by the Needs of Children 


In order.to understand the needs of 
children, and to ascertain whether pres- 
ent library methods are in accordance 
with these needs, it is necessary to 
come into contact with the children 
themselves and so learn their individual 
needs. There is one general need com- 
mon to all children —the need of per- 
sonal aid; this is the key to the whole 
situation, and the degree to which it is 
furnished will be the measure of success 
attained. It is only to the librarian of 
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the larger towns and cities that this 
comes as a problem; it is her duty to 
transmit her own enthusiasm to assist- 
ants and teachers. Codperation with 
schools is but the librarian’s effort to 
supply to large numbers that personal 
aid which it is no longer practicable for 
her to supply. One serious obstacle 
toward work with schools is that many 
of the public school teachers are neither 
able nor willing to assist in it. The 
teachers themselves need instruction, 
both as to its importance and methods 
of doing it effectively. There should be, 
in every normal school at least, a per- 
son qualified to give instruction in meth- 
ods of using books in the class room, 
in the uses of bibliographic tools, and, 
what is very important, who would be 
able to impart a keener love and appre- 
ciation for good literature, a special 
knowledge of the best juvenile books, 
and perhaps a little elementary instruc- 
tion in library work. 

A brief.summary of methods of work 
with children apart from school work 
was given, followed by a summary of 
the more special work in connection 
with schools. Especial stress was laid 
upon the school’s responsibility of pre- 
paring its pupils for the duties of citi- 
zenship, and the aid in this direction 
which the library can give the school. 
In going briefly over what libraries are 
doing for children, we find in all the 
methods employed, the librarian striv- 
ing to supplythe human touch, the per- 
sonal element, which we believe to be 
the one great need of the child. 

Reference work with children, and 
the importance of a careful selection of 
juvenile books were touched upon brief- 
ly. Thechildren’s librarianshould know 
children’s books from her own reading 
rather than through published guides. 
A special plea was made for little chil- 
dren, whose wants are so poorly met in 
the average library, and for an abun- 
dance of fairy and folk literature. 

After a survey of the methods adopt- 
ed by libraries in attempting to supply 
the needs of children, it has seemed to 
the writer that inasmuch as these all 
have for their object the supplying of 
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the personal element, they are in the 
right direction, but that when the whole 
field of work with children is surveyed, 
including the selection of juvenile books, 
their care, the preparation of special 
lists, the extension of the work with 
schools, etc.,the present methods are in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the task. 
It was suggested that this work be made 
a distinct department, under a compe- 
tent chief, with special assistants, into 
whose hands the entire responsibility 
of the work might be intrusted. 

Brief mention was also made of other 
agencies through which a library may 
act in reaching children, such as the 
home library, children’s hospitals, Sun- 
day schools, etc., and finally the par- 
ents, whose lack of interest in their 
children’s reading librarians very gen- 
erally join in condemning. 

In reviewing the many phases of work 
with children, we have seen in them all 
the librarian striving to surround the 
child with personal influence; andif our 
theory is true, that this is the child's 
greatest need, then our efforts are at 
least in the right direction. And when 
the principle is more fully recognized, 
to quote from a well-known worker with 
children, “that it is of prime importance 
to study the needs and capabilities of 
the individual child, rather than the 
child in the mass,” the work will doubt- 
less be conducted on a larger scale and 
one more adequate to its importance. 

The meeting then adjourned, and as ° 
guests of the local committee the vis- 
itors were taken in gorgeously trimmed 
electric cars out to Willow Grove park. 
The ride lay along a beautiful route. 
The time was very pleasantly spent 
on the way, in.telling stories, propound- 
ing conundrums, and reciting touching 
poems. In this latter art honors were 
borne off by Milwaukee and Boston in 
common, the audience not being able 
to say which poem ranked higher — the 
one about the young lady named Nell, 
or the one which told of the young lady 
named Perkins. A very enjoyable even- 
ing was spent in the park, listening to 
the Damrosch orchestra, viewing the 











displays, and indulging in the various 
pastimes at hand. 

The last session of the meeting on 
Friday morning was a continuation of 
the double section. Inthe college sec- 
tion, Dr E. C. Richardson, of Princeton 
university, gave an excellent discussion 
of 


The Survival of the Fittest among Books. 


There is an evolution among books 
as among plants, animals, and men, and 
the process is almost exactly parallel 
to that of organic evolution. There is 
a struggle for life, in which the fittest 
survive. This fitness consists in some 
favorable variation which gives it an 
advantage in the struggle for life, in 
which others not so endowed perish; 
and the possession of this variation 
gives a prepossession in favor of future 
survival. Thus by a process of natural 
selection the fittest survive. 

The internal factors of (1) excellence 
of thought and (2) beauty of form are 
the occasion of the external factors, 
but the latter are the direct, and only 
direct, factors in scientific survival. 
These external and direct factors are, 
1) Mere number; other things being 
equal, a given book stands a chance of 
surviving storm and fire and war and 
hard reading, directly in proportion to 
the number of copies existing in the 
world. 2) Distribution; the more wide- 
ly these copies are distributed, the 
better their chance of escaping misad- 
venture. 3) Durability of material; 
the Assyrian and Babylonian tablets 
survive where the papyri perish. 4) 
Beauty of material, which causes books 
‘ to be saved from fire, to be spared in 
the sacking of cities, and taken away as 
spoil. The earliest codices of the New 
Testament are peculiarly beautiful, and 
probably are of certain editions of 
peculiar sumptuousness ordered by the 
Emperor Constantine. 5) Any circum- 
stance which leads to a special care, 
such as extra illustration, autographs, 
etc. Even fragility and rarity may, 
through the extra care which they in- 
duce, be the direct cause of the pres- 
ervation. A single copy of a rare 
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book or mss, of the British museum to- 
day has a better chance of surviving 
than many ephemeral works now exist- 
ing in hundreds of copies. 

The objection that all this is only 
arguing ina circle, is only true in the 
sense in which it is true of organic 
evolution. 

W. I. Fletcher, of Amherst college, 
followed with a view of the future con- 
cerning Index prospects and possibili- 
ties. 

Dr Adler, of Smithsonian, gave a re- 
view of the work of the International 
bibliographical association in London, 
July, 1896. The same bone of conten- 
tion as to classification seemed to be 
uppermost, without a final disposition 
being made of it. English was decided 
upon as the language of the catalog, 
except for titles and authors’ names. 
The work of making the catalog will 
be begun in 1900. Dr J.S. Billings was 
the only member of the A. L. A. who 
participated in the proceedings, but his 
long experience in bibliographical work 
gave his numerous recommendations 
great weight, and they were uniformly 
adopted. 

The other topics of the college sec- 
tion received attention, and the meet- 
ing closed by accepting the report of 
the committee on organization, which 
advised that the section keep up its 
formal individuality and prepare a pro- 
gram independently for the next meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. 

The work in the elementary section 
on Friday was in charge of Miss East- 
man. The first paper was by Virginia 
Dodge, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., on 


Librarians’ Aids 


The usefulness of a library depends 
in a great measure upon its librarian, 
and his usefulness is largely the result 
of a wise and careful handling of his 
resources. That librarian who makes 
the most out of what he has, and brings 
within his reach all possible aid, will 
produce the most successful library. 

He may gain helpful suggestion from 
the people who use the library and,sup- 
port it, and from the trustees, who, 
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knowing the community, are keenly 
alive to its needs and can extend its 
resources in the direction of local his- 
tory and special collections. He may 
look for great aid through teachers, 
who can do more than the librarian in 
training children in the use of the li- 
brary, by giving questions to their 
classes to be looked up in the library, 
and by requiring a report of the books 
consulted for references. 

To the assistant the librarian should 
look for much aid, since she should not 
only have a thorough knowledge of li- 
brary methods, but should also be close- 
ly in touch with the highest aims of the 
library. To reach this end I would es- 
tablish a system of apprenticeship; in 
this way, by personal contact and by 
practical application, methods may be 
learned and the spirit of the institution 
may be acquired. 

Reaching out further, the librarian 
may gain practical aid and inspiration 
through coédperation. This may come 
through state and national meetinys 
and through library publications such 
as the Library Journal and Pustic L1- 
BRARIES.. 

If he has at hand Mr Dana’s Public 
library handbook, Miss Plummer’s 
Hints to small libraries, Mr Wheat- 
ley’s How to catalog a library, and Mr 
Fletcher’s Public libraries in America, 
much information may be gained, and 
many references to more detailed ac- 
counts. 

Often expense may be saved by join- 
ing clubs which are valuable for their 
publications. In this way, by paying a 
small amount a year, additions may be 
made to the library which otherwise 
could not be had at all or only at a high 
price. 

For club work, the programs of work 
done by other clubs is often an assist- 
ance, and several states publish the 
work of their own clubs and are very 
generous in supplying copies to those 
asking for them. The syllabi of uni- 
versity extension courses and the out- 
lines of club work published in period- 
icals such as The Arts, Outlook, Book- 
buyer, and Lotus are very helpful. 
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For general reference work the bul- 
letins published by libraries are invalu- 
able. Among these are the bulletins 
of Salem public library, Mass., the 
Providence library, R. I., and the Fitch- 
burg, Mass., all of which may be had 
for the asking or by paying a nominal 
amount. In the Bulletin of bibliogra- 
phy, published by the Boston Book Co., 
is a list of fiction which has appeared 
in periodicals. This is helpful, espe- 
cially to the small library which cannot 
afford to buy all the new books. 

Above all, the librarian must never 
allow himself to be cramped and help- 
less because he may have small re- 
sources. Let him make a strong effort 
to bring within his reach the many 
good things which are to be had, and 
let him make the most of the little 
things, all of which will tend to give 
the best reading for the largest num- 
ber at the least cost. 

Library advertising was presented in 
a very charming guise by Miss Hazel- 
tine, of Jamestown. The subject was 
presented ina fresh, bright way which 
made the methods of bulletins, exhib- 
its, special days’ lists, newspaper notes, 
etc., with which older librarians con- 
sider themselves familiar, seém inter- 
estingly new, and gave her listeners all 
a desire to go home and try it all over 
again. 

The discussion became general and, 
with Miss Eastman, Miss Kelso, Mr 
Wright, Dr Hosmer, and Miss Hender- 
son in it, itis needless to say, interesting. 

A paper by Miss Andrews, of the 
State library of New York, gave prac- 
tical hints on Book selection. “Miss 
Eastman closed the session with a plea 
for sympathetic interest in the work on 
the part of all engaged in it. 

The members came together in gen- 
eral session at 11.30 to receive the re- 
ports due and to dispose of the unfin- 
ished business. The topic, Develop- 
ment of the subscription into the free 
library, was presented by E.S. Willcox, 
of Peoria, Ill. He said: 

The astonishing growth of free pub- 
lic libraries in our day, the sunshine of 
our prosperity, should not blind us to 
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the fact that for more than 140 years it 
was the subscription library, sustained 
by much self-denying labor on the part 
of a few public-spirited men and women 
in each community, that kept the torch 
burning, that provided at least a little 
good literature at small cost to souls 
hungry for books. 

In those early days we have three 
kinds of libraries—the private library, 
the college library, and the subscription 
library. Those of us young people who 
now and then got a peep at the very 
small and generally very dry library 
of some doctor of divinity or doctor of 
medicine, or stole a sip out of Scott or 
Dumas from the confused conglomer- 
ation on some lawyer’s table, consid- 
ered ourselves very fortunate, but happy 
beyond measure, when a few leading 
citizens clubbed together and started a 
subscription library in the town with 
a thousand or two choice books, the 
backbone of which library was for the 
most part Bohn with an “h,” and the 
annual dues to which were two or three 
dollars. 

The subscription library was a price- 
less blessing in its day; its memory is 
dear to many of us still. It ought to 
have a monument. 

But why did it not have a larger cli- 
entage? Why did not the women and 
children who throng our delivery rooms 
today patronize the subscription li- 
brary? For the very good reason that 
they had not the money. The thirst 
for knowledge which their husbands 
and fathers may have felt in youth had 
been dulled by time, or perhaps be- 
guiled into a wilder thirst which no two 
dollars a year could appease, and the 
women and children who still hungered 
and thirsted for books did not hold the 
purse strings. 

Our experience in Peoria was, I have 
no doubt, the same as that of other 
towns. We had, little by little, built up 
a well-selected library of 10,000 volumes, 
with annual dues at $4. 

At last we grew tired of the uphill 
work. We said, If books are good for 
our wives and children, then the wives 
and children of our mechanics and la- 
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borers in the lower end of town certain- 
ly ought to have a taste of them; and 
if the men will have their tobacco and 
beer, the women shall have their Mary 
J. Holmes if they want her. 

And from that piratical resolve of a 
few desperate fellows in Peoria came 
the free public library law of Illinois in 
1872—the first practical and compre- 
hensive free public library law on the 
statute book of any state in the Union. 

The other topics on the program 
were read, but as the authors of the 
papers were not present, they were not 
discussed. Mr Fairchild then present- 
ed a plan for a model library for chil- 
dren, in which adults would find no 
room. It provoked a lively discussion. 

The report of the committee on the 
plans of the New York public library 
expressed the hearty approval of the 
A. L. A. of the general plans of the 
same. The report was adopted. Dr 
Billings offered a resolution express- 
ing the appreciation of the A. L. A. of 
the action of the tariff committee of 
congress, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations offered. Adopted. Mr 
Fletcher offered a resolution expressing 
the approval of the A. L. A. of the work 
of F. A. Crandall in the administration 
of the department of public documents. 
Adopted. 

An important resolution which car- 
ried, was one amending the constitu- 
tion by increasing the number of coun- 
cillors at large to 25, and adding to the 
council in addition a representative 
from every state association. A reso- 
lution extending the hearty thanks of 
the association to the local committee 
and the citizens of Philadelphia, for the 
cordial hospitality which had been so 
enjoyable, was adopted by a rising vote. 
The meeting then adjourned, and soon 
the different parties went their differ- 
ent ways and the Philadelphia confer- 
ence was a thing of the past. 

The chief officers for 1898 are, presi- 
dent, Dr Justin Winsor, Harvard col- 
lege; secretary, Melvil Dewey, New 
York State library; treasurer, G. M. 
Jones, Salem, Mass.; recorder, Helen 
E. Haines; vice presidents, R. P. Hayes, 
Hannah P. James, F. M. Crunden. 
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PuBLic LIBRARIES extends greetings 
to those who have waited for its com- 
ing during the two months of non-ap- 
pearance. Those in charge of the 
magazine have been busy in the mean- 
time looking to the future work to be 
done, and hope to be more able than 
ever to do the greatest good to the 
greatest number possible. 


Tuts number of Pusriic Lipraries is 
devoted to outlines of the various li- 
brary meetings of the summer. It is 
impossible in the space allowed to give 
more than mere outlines at this time, 
but future numbers will contain more 
concerning the subjects, plans, pur- 
poses, and actions of the meetings at 
home and abroad. 


In answer to the numerous letters re- 
ceived asking about the August and 
September numbers of Pusiic Lisra- 
RIES, we thke occasion to say again 
that it has been the intention from the 
first to print only 10 numbers to the 
year, and it has been so stated from the 
first. While it has been impossible to 
answer these letters more promptly, it 
has been a compliment to receive them 
since it shows that the monthly visits 
of the magazine have been missed by 
its friends. 
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Tue A. L. A. meeting at Philadel- 
phia was essentially one for work, and 
right manfully was the purpose carried 
out. The number of sessions was 
greater than for some time. Work be- 
gan promptly and lasted full time, and 
for the most part discussion was full 
and free. While the social side of the 
conference was by no means neglected, 
it was unavoidable, with a city meeting 
full of important work, that it should 
be of secondary importance. But inthe 
hospitality extended and so thoroughly 
enjoyed by the librarians there was 
limit neither of quality nor good will, 
but only of extent, and this owing to 
the press of work provided for in the 
program. 


One of the most beneficial things 
which have come from the organization 
of the American Library Association 
has been the growth of fraternal spirit 
among its members, a loyalty to and 
friendship for each other; and this is 
the most noticeable among those who 
justly may be called its leaders, among 
those who have done the most to pro- 
mote its ends and make librarianship a 
term of honor and regard. Selfishness, 
jealousy, smallness have had no place 
in hearts or work of those who have 
contributed to the importance and ef- 
fects of the association in the past. 
Cliques, ambitions, personal aggrandize- 
ment have not entered into the calcu- 
lations of those who by long years of 
hard work in loyal devotion to the 
principles of the A. L. A. have made its 
name an honored one among the organ- 
izations of the day. It therefore be- 
hooves those who are coming up toa 
seat among these mighty men of broad 
caliber to look well and see to it that 
they do not let down the high stand- 
ards which have been placed before 
them by the founders of the associa- 
tion. It is much easier to bear aloft 
a weight than it is to raise it again when 
once it has been allowed to fall low. 


In acknowledging the receipt of No. 
1 of the Publications of the Library 
associations of Central California, we 
wish to express the opinion that the 

















publishing of such a document is a de- 
cidedly important step in the right di- 
rection, which every library association 
would do well to follow. Because this 
has not been largely done before, there 
has been a deplorable loss of much 
good library literature. Every associa- 
tion has at some time in its history had 
papers read at its meetings which have 
been well worth preservation in per- 
manent form. The printing of these 
papers in the library periodicals, in the 
newspapers, or in library reports, has not 
served to preserve them in convenient 
form suitable for use under all circum- 
stances. But being put out in a neat 
pamphlet form gives them a dignity 
and value, besides the good they may 
accomplish as literature disseminated 
for missionary purposes. It may not 
be amiss to state in this latter connec- 
tion that the publication above referred 
to was sent from this office to a gentle- 
man in a city where the library ques- 
tion is being agitated. The next return 
mail brought a request for a half dozen 
copies for distribution where they would 
do good. Another value which such a 
publication would have would be the 
historical worth in the library history 
of the state or community which pub- 
lished them. It would be onlya question 
of time till volumes of the best thought 
on important educational and library 
matters should be in the possession of 
the association. We congratulate the 
Library association of Central Califor- 
nia on this step, and wish the highest 
success may attend its efforts. 


THE second international conference 
of librarians has come and gone, and 
one may now question, Cui bono? The 
results of that meeting will not be ap- 
parent at once or all at one time, nor 
will anyone who attended be able to see 
the end of the results that will come. 
In many ways it overshadows any li- 
brary gathering ever held, except, per- 
haps, the meeting of 1876. The time 
of holding it was most fitting. It 
came at a time when many American 
librarians, it may be frankly said, were 
in danger of thinking of themselves 
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more highly than they ought along cer- 
tain lines. At the same time a feeling 
had sprung up among English librarians 
that there was something lacking in the 
results of their organized library efforts 
which was essential to the formation of 
a reason for the existence of the same— 
the something that one feels when awak- 
ing toa full knowledge of the possibili- 
ties within one’s power without a full 
realization of what those possibilities 
include. The meeting in London was 

otent for good to all who were there. 

he American librarians saw that others 
were doing equally good work as they 


themselves without following the lines 


which they held soessential. For them 
it was a time for a broadening of their 
views as to the value of their closely 
followed library doctrines, so to speak, 
and it is impossible to say with what 
results they accepted the revelation. 
Hearing and seeing the demonstrations 
of other ideals than those which we in 
America are wont to believe wellnigh 
perfect, showed the danger of too much 
self-satisfaction, and suggested changes 
in ideas and methods which otherwise 
might not have presented themselves. 
Many of the English librarians ex- 
pressed themselves in the most emphatic 
way concerning the great lessons which 
the conference expounded to them in li- 
brary matters, and in nothing so much 
as the missionary spirit which seemed 
to animate the majority of the Ameri- 
cans. In the English profession the 
first idea seemed to be the library and 
its dignity, rather than the people and 
their needs. This maybe accounted for 
perhaps by the difference in the point 
of view from which each‘ regards its 
readers. Of course it was inevitable in 
a meeting made up of so many differ- 
ent degrees of progress, that much 
second-hand material was presented, 
and that questions that had long been 
settled by one section should be pre- 
sented as living issues byanother. But 
taken all in all it was a momentous oc- 
casion in the progress of intellectual 
development, and much good to all 
concerned will follow in its track. 
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The Tour of the Traveling Libra- 
rians 


The party which left Philadelphia for 
Boston was not a very wide-awake one 
after the week which had so delight- 
fully passed, but still it was keen to en- 
joy the many sights which presented 
themselves. The hour spent in crossing 
the ferry, during which the thousands 
of lights of New York city gleamed and 
flashed, and the long weird stretch of 
the Brooklyn bridge rising as the boat 
approached, as if abandoning the idea 
of barring the way which seemed so 
imminent in the distance, was enjoyed 
by all. But visiting, sight-seeing, and 
all else were soon forgotten, and the 
party sank to rest. Early next morn- 
ing Boston lay around, and the party 
took its various paths to meet again at 
the landing. The rooms of the Library 
Bureau were open to visitors, and all 
day the callers came and went until 
time for the final gathering at the Ceph- 
alonia. There was not much space for 
lingering, as the hundreds of friends of 
hundreds of passengers crowded the 
decks and saloons to wish bon voyage 
and.good-by. At six o'clock the 
stately old boat began to move and 
soon was steaming away between the 
islands and last landmarks, those on 
board gazing, some wistfully, on the 
fast receding signs of terra firma. As 
the night came down the strangeness 
of the scene and the peculiar feelings 
incident to such occasions quieted the 
excitement, in a degree, of those who 
were new to such an experience. Of 
course in so large a crowd there were 
those who without injustice might be 
termed globe-trotters, but their vaunted 
boastings of lands seen and conquered, 
of seas traversed, gave courage to those 
who began to doubt the wisdom of 
their adventurous spirit. Sunday morn- 
ing came clear and bright, but there 
were fewer faces to greet its warmth 
than saw it close. There were not 
many to respond to the prayers of the 
devout captain for“ the Queen, Victoria, 
and the president of the U. S.”; not 
that partisan feeling influenced them — 
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no, it was something deeper and more 
resistless which prevailed upon the ma- 
jority to remain safely ensconced in 
their chairs or berths where there was 
the least pitch and the most air. Time 
healed all difficulty, however, and by 
Monday, under the influence of a bet- 
ter acquaintance and a greater power 
of succumbing without resistance to 
the ups and downs of ship life, a better 
feeling prevailed. An informal meet- 
ing of the librarians was held Wednes- 
day night for the purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with each other. 
Songs and dancing followed, and alto- 
gether a feeling of semi-home settled 
down on all on board. 

Even the strictest of ‘dieters soon 
succumbed to the custom of shipboard 
and partook heartily of at least five 
meals a day. Evening brought out the 
company on deck for their ‘“‘constitu- 
tionals,” which duty being duly per- 
formed left them free to settle down in 
singles or in groups to discuss questions 
uppermost, or nothing at all. As the 
glorious Fourth approached, the Ameri- 
cans began to plan for demonstration, 
led by the enthusiasm of a number of 
college students. As the national birth- 
day came on Sunday, Saturday night 
was given up to the regular entertain- 
ment for the Sailors’ Orphanage, witha 
promise of large things for the Ameri- 
cans on Monday. 

About 5 o’clock Sunday morning 
everyone on board was impressed, by 
the sudden stopping of the machinery 
which had kept up its ceaseless grind 
from the first moment of starting, that 
something was amiss. It is to be re- 
corded to the credit of the company on 
that vessel that there was utter absence 
of any unusual carriageor conduct. As 
one by one the passengers appeared on 
deck each asked another what was the 
trouble, and all seemed satisfied with 
the answer that the shaft was broken, 
but there was no danger. It may not 
be amiss in this connection to say that 75 
per cent of the passengers were women. 

All day the boat drifted, but fortu- 
nately the sea was fairly calm, and no 
great distance was covered. Several 
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times during the day vessels were 
sighted, but were too far off to be 
attracted. About 4 o’clock the joyful 
announcement was made that a steamer 
was bearing down in the direction of the 
Cephalonia. It proved to be the Florid- 
ia,a rather small East India boat bound 
for Liverpool. The joy of being deliv- 
ered was scarcely greater than the inter- 
est displayed in the conversation carried 
on by the flag-signal code, and in the 
launching of the lifeboats carrying the 
hawsers with which to connect the 
boats. After a time, by means of stout 
lines, the two vessels were securely 
fastened to each other and the journey 
was continued. It was almost amusing 
to see the. little vessel in front puffing 
and straining as she churned the water 
up and down between the waves, and 
dragging on the great Cephalonia be- 
hind her. 

Monday was a gala day for all on 
board. The athletic element had pre- 
pared a series of races, wrestling, etc., 
which furnished entertainment for all. 
The evening was spent in charades and 
recitations, and a more joyful feeling 
was apparent in even the chronic grum- 
blers; and Tuesday followed much the 
same routine as an ordinary day on 
board ship, except the passengers had 
a new interest in watching the move- 
ments of the Floridia. Wednesday 
morning land was sighted and every- 
one felt his troubles were over, as grad- 
ually the hills of Ireland came more 
and more plainly into view. By 10 
o’clock Fasnet Rock stood out in all 
its beauty. It was a lovely sight to the 
belated traveler. The mass of varie- 
gated rock rising from the calm blue 
waters and surmounted by the tall 
white and red lighthouse formed a fore- 
ground for the picturesque rocky gray 
coast behind it. Many of the travelers 
were disappointed at the first sight of 
the Irish coast, as they had expected 
to be greeted with the fresh green of 
the fields. Instead here wasa wild and 
broken coast of gray stone. But as 
the day wore on, the gray faded into 
the green, and weary eyes were rested 
by the sight of the well-kept squares 
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and triangles of green fields, bound in 
by hedges of darker shades. Cottages 
nestled at the foot of the slopes or 
perched half up the ascent, or again a 
group of little houses crowned the hill. 
All were glistening white, and distance 
may have had something to do with the 
enchantment, but it all formed a scene 
of beauty. As the day neared its close 
the scenes grew more beautiful, and 
the three hours’ wait at the mouth of 
Queenstown harbor were spent amid a 
landscape of surpassing loveliness. 
The entrance to the cove which forms 
the harbor is guarded on either side by 
semblances of forts, but which to eyes 
unaccustomed ‘to such things seem to 
offer slight resistance to the large guns 
of which one reads. A long row of 
rambling white buildings on one side 
of the entrance had nothing about 
them which showed they were prison 
walls, and as the setting sun threw its 
long beams across their roofs they but 
served to make more beautiful the 
scene. The water was perfectly still, 
almost like glass, in which were reflected 
the red and purple and golden shadows 
of the approaching evening. The few 
trees which grew on the hillsides near 
the coast were reflected in perfect im- 
agery on the water. Little sailing ves- 
sels with their tidy sails, some of which 
were white, some a rich reddish brown, 
added to the calm beauty of that lovely 
eventide. Overall hung the silver cres- 
cent of anew moon. It was a scene of 
beauty which will long linger in the 
memory of those who saw it for the 
first time. The length of the.twilight 
was another cause of wonderment to 
those who had always lived further 
south. The newspapers which were 
brought aboard by the tender were 
perused on deck until 9 o’clock. 

A final gathering in the music room 
led to some lusty singing by those with 
trained voices, and by some that had 
no voices. At a little after 9 o’clock 
the order came to march off, and with 
joyful hearts and thankful souls the 
passengers found themselves on dry 
land once more, after a delightful voy- 
age of thirteen days. Then came the 
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ordeal of passing through the custom 
house, which was not so bad as the un- 
initiated might suppose. As the con- 
tract with the Cunard Co. was for a 
passage to Liverpool, they made all 
arrangements for carrying it out by 
sending the passengers of the disabled 
vessel by the nearest and quickest pos- 
sible way. Accordingly a train was in 
readiness at Queenstown, in which the 
party settled itself for a midnight ride 
to Dublin. 

The ride through Ireland, though 
taken under difficulties, crowded com- 
partments, and lack of rugs, was for the 
most part considered as an after part 
to the adventures. The night was cold 
but clear, and as one of the party ex- 
pressed it, the light of one day went 
out at midnight, but another dawn came 
in at half past. The train fairly dashed 
ahead at the rate of 60 miles an hour, 
and the party reached Dublin at 4 a. m. 
After breakfast the most of the party 
took their first ride around the city in 
the Irish jaunting car. It was very 
early, and but few people were yet astir. 
But the quiet, clean beauty of the 
streets, the monuments, the green, the 
old Parliament house, Trinity college, 
and the national buildings were well 
fitted to produce the correct tone in 
the minds of the travelers and prepare 
them for the sights to follow. - 

At about 7 o'clock the boat started 
across the Irish sea for Holyhead, which 
was reached by noon, and the first taste 
of looking after one’s luggage was ap- 
palling. Here, however, the courier who 
was to have charge of such things met 
the travelers and relieved them after- 
wards. The plan of the party was 
changed here, also, and arrangements 
were made to go to Birmingham to 
take up the thread of the itinerary, as it 
was too late to go to Liverpool and 
Manchester as had been planned. The 
ride through Wales was very interest- 
ing, and the great variety in the land- 
scape was a constant surprise to the 
strangers. Rude and cultivated, high 
and swampy fields, mountains and vales, 
dilapidated houses, inns, beautiful cas- 
tles, summer resorts on the seacoast, and 
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snug little towns flitted into sight and 
out again in the long afternoon ride. 
Toward evening the road ran through 
what is termed the black district—a 
hideous picture of poverty, ashes, dirt, 
grime, and huge machinery. It seemed 
a crime against human rights that peo- 
ple should live in such surroundings. 

At 6 o'clock on Thursday evening 
the party finally reached Birmingham 
and took quarters at the Grand hotel. 
Early next morning the party. gathered 
in the Central free library, where they 
were cordially received by Councillor 
Charles Green, Librarian Mullins, and 
Mr Shaw. The library in all its work- 
ing details and treasures was thrown 
open to the visitors, and they found 
much to interest them. This was the 
first time an indicator was seen by many 
of the librarians, and it elicited many 
questions. The catalog is in full view 
of the public, being printed on slips 
which are placed on bulletin boards 
somewhat after the fashion of the Ru- 
dolph method. The applicant finds 
here what he wishes, goes to the indi- 
cator, finds out whether it is in, and 
then makes out his call slip. The li- 
brary is lighted from above, and there 
are no dark corners anywhere. The 
Shakespeare collection numbers _1o,- 
ooov.,andis quite complete. The room 
in which this collection is kept is in 
keeping with the beautiful bindings, and 
the whole effect is very pleasing. 

The city of Birmingham sustains an 
art gallery and a scientific museum, 
where instruction is given at a low price 
in literature, music, and commercial 
transactions —a veritable workingman’s 
college. A lecture course is carried on 
and distinguished men have appeared. 
Charles Dickens was once president of 
the association, and later our own J. R. 
Lowell. Various places of interest 
were visited during the morning, and 
at noon the party gathered at the Coun- 
cil house, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress. 

The Lord Mayor expressed the pleas- 
ure which it gave him, on behalf of the 
city of Birmingham, to welcome the 
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members. He thought there was an 
advantage in meeting them in the early 
part of the visit, for he could quite 
understand that they might get tired of 
even a small place like England before 
they left it. It was, perhaps, appropri- 
ate that their first visit should be to 
Warwickshire—a county which could 
boast of being the birthplace of Shake- 
speare and George Eliot, perhaps the 
greatest man and woman in the literary 
world that England could boast of. In 
Birmingham the importance of free li- 
braries was fully recognized. They had 
had the advantage of seeing the Cen- 
tral library, but in addition to that there 
were nine branch libraries, and all 
played an important part in municipal 
life. They were appreciated by the 
people, and he believed there was no 
portion of the city expenses which was 
more cheerfully paid than that entailed 
by keeping up the free libraries. They 
all fully recognized and fully realized 
the great improvement which had been 
made in the people since those libraries 
had been established. They were now 
more cultivated, and had had the means 
of forming more just and independent 
opinions. Perhaps the reasons why the 
city had progressed so much were be- 
cause of the high ideal entertained of 
public life, and because there had al- 
ways been men whose literary tastes 
had permeated the city like yeast. He 
hoped that America and England 
would continue to go hand in hand in 
literary matters. The readers of both 
countries enjoyed the same books, and 
gave librarians the,same trouble and 
anxiety. They in America had sent to 
England men of great literary tastes, 
and had supplied us with much good 
literature, and he hoped that in return 
they would see something to admire in 
our great libraries, and-would find that 
some of our customs commended them- 
selves to them. 

In the afternoon Mason college and 
library, the municipal school of art, and 
the municipal technical school were 
visited. Subsequently the members 
took tea at the Grand hotel by invita- 
tion of Professor Windle and the com- 
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mittee of the Birmingham library. Dr 
Windle presided. After tea Dr Windle 
offered the guests, on behalf of the old- 
est library in the city, and one of the 
oldest libraries of its kind in the king- 
dom, a very hearty welcome. They 
had many traditions in connection with 
that library of which they were proud, 
and although they were hampered by 
many of thé difficulties which sur- 
rounded proprietary libraries, they had 
never regarded themselves merely in 
the light of an institution for the dis- 
semination of light literature. On the 
contrary, they had endeavored to pro- 
vide many books which were of value 
to the serious student. He was sure 
that when their visit to England was 
ended they would be able to say that in 
no town had they been more heartily 
received than in Birmingham. Mr 
Crunden, who replied, said that Amer- 
icans regarded the triumphs of Eng- 
land with pride, and as a matter of 
reciprocity the mother country should 
take credit for whatever the children 
did. He called on Dr Nolan, of Phila- 
delphia, to support the thanks. Dr 
Nolan said that the things which had 
been seen in Birmingham had im- 
pressed them so profoundly that, no 
matter what their experiences might be 
hereafter, they would retain the first 
impressions most vividly. Mr Bowker, 
editor of the Library Journal, spoke of 
the friendly feeling which had always 
existed between England and America. 
The ties of blood were so close that 
they could not recognize that there 
ever had been any separation, and 
though at times there had been official 
misunderstandings, they hoped’ such 
misunderstandings would not be re- 
peated. They wanted Englishmen to 
know that those official utterances were 
not the utterances of the American 
people. The great advantage of such 
visits as that which they were now mak- 
ing was that Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans came together. and the ties which 
bound the two countries were knit 
closer. In conclusion, he reminded 
those present of the English custom of 
drinking the health of the Queen at 
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all banquets. Though that was not a 
banquet, he suggested that they might 
appropriately drink to Her Majesty’s 
health. During the past fortnight he 
said much had been spoken in praise of 
the queen, but not one word which did 
not seem fully justified by her virtues 
as a sovereign and a woman. He there- 
fore proposed the health of the supreme 
woman under whom Englishmen had 
the good fortune to live. The toast was 
accepted with enthusiasm, and honored 
with the singing of a verse of the na- 
tional anthem. Before the company 
separated, J. T. Bunce, who was called 
upon to speak, said that, on behalf of 
his colleagues who took part in the 
administration of the city, he could 
say how exceedingly glad they were of 
the opportunity of meeting so many 
eminent citizens of the United States. 
Englishmen envied them the magnifi- 
cent way in which the United States 
had founded state and other libraries, 
and hoped that some time our county 
councils, which to some extent re- 
sembled the American states, would 
take up a similar work. We could not 
hope to compete with the outpouring 
of such wealth and enterprise as had 
emanated from America on some oc- 
casions in the purchase of rare books, 
but we had some libraries which we 
should be proud to show to our Amer- 
ican visitors. They would be able to 
see at the British museum the greatest 
library of the world, the Bodleian at 
Oxford, the University at Cambridge, 
the Advocates’ library at Edinburgh; in- 
stitutions which, with Trinity college, 
Dublin, enjoyed the privilege of hav- 
ing the right to receive a copy of every 
book published in the three kingdoms. 
They had often wished that Birmingham 
should be included in this favored list, 
for those responsible for the free libra- 
ries would like to have a copy of every 
good book published, not only here, 
but in the United States also, and then 
they would havea collection of the best 
literature in the world. He would only 
add that nowhere in England were 
Americans more welcome than in Bir- 
mingham. They had welcomed Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, 
and later still, Mr Bayard, who was 
received with an expression of enthu- 
siasm and of personal regard which 
could not have been exceeded if he had 
been a great representative of our own 
nation. After all, he was so, for what- 
ever some people might try to make 
out, we were one nation once, we were 
still one nation in heart and soul, and 
we should be one nation to the end of 
time. 

In the evening various parties were 
entertained by the hospitable people 
with whom pleasant acquaintances were 
made during the day. Later Mr Lane 
gave a very interesting account of the 
splendid entertainment prepared for 
the guests who could not come, at Liv- 
erpool and Manchester. 

With much regret and with grateful 
feeling toward the hosts of Birming- 
ham, the party left at 9g o’clock on its 
way toward London. At Coventry they 
left the train and took coaches for Ken- 
ilworth castle. The way lies through 
typical English lanes—or rather the 
English lane as one finds it in the novel, 
with hedgerows and beautiful gardens, 
vine-covered stone walls, and cottages 
lining the road on either side. Aftera 
ride of two miles the ruins of Kenil- 
worth castle were reached. It was 
plain to see that most of the party were 
devotees of the Wizard of the North, as 
they passed from point to place trying 
to identify the rooms and keeps, tow- 
ers and chambers, so interwoven in his 
tales. It was, after all, conjecture, and 
the broken remains of the once stately 
walls gave no voice toward their iden- 
tification. The gardens and grounds 
were beautiful, and the views of the 
surrounding country from some of the 
heights were charming. It was with 
regret that the summons to take the 
coaches again was obeyed. 

A stop of an hour was made for lunch- 
eon in the quaint little village of Kenil- 
worth, and many took advantage of it 
to get a peep into the village life. One 
of the noteworthy incidents was the in- 
terview with Mr Hodge, who bad been 
for many years fruiterer to the Queen. 
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His marvelous stories about his prod- 
uce were a little hard to take in, though 
evidently true. When he gave to the 
party English gooseberties the size of 
American walnuts, they were more 
ready to believe his tale of the straw- 
berries five and a half inches in diame- 
ter which averaged eight ounces in 
weight. The commercial man from the 
West, however, took down some of the 
statements for future use, no doubt in 
an exchange of like commodities with 
others of his craft. 

The seats on the coaches were again 
taken, and one of the most delightful 
rides of all was that between Kenil- 
worth and Warwick. The roads were 
perfect, the afternoon was fine, the 
scenery was beautiful, and the spirits of 
the party were at high pitch. The driv- 
ers were men who had grown up with 
their business, and stories, legends, and 
points of interest were at their tongues’ 
ends. A stop was made at Guy’s Cliff, 
so intimately connected with many of 
England’s noted people. The old Sax- 
on mill on the river Avon formed a pic- 
turesque scene where one would fain 
linger for hours, as in every direction 
one turned, from the stand on the 
bridge, a landscape of surpassing love- 
liness was presented. But time was 
precious, and the journey was resumed. 

Soon the quaint old town of War- 
wick was reached, with its medieval 
atmosphere and appearance. The leg- 
end which places its founding in the 
year one may be questioned, but cer- 
tainly it is very old. Warwick castle, 
the home of the celebrated earls of 
that name, stands on an elevation at 
one end of the town, and while bearing 
the marks of time leading back to the 
Saxon period, is in fine repair and is 
the home of the present Earl of War- 
wick. This castle was one of the very 
few such places spared by Cromwell in 
his iconoclastic raids through the prov- 
inces, because of his friendship for the 
earl. We were shown through the cas- 
tle by a flunkey who might be called a 
discord in red, and whose incessant 
droning of bits of fact, mixed up with 
heavy, witless attempts at pleasantry, 
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detracted much from the pleasure of 
the occasion. The chapel, the weapon 
room, where many of the first models 
of these articles are to be found, and 
also the death mask of Cromwell, Eliza- 
beth’s bedroom; the drawing rooms and 
banquet halls, all well repaid the visit. 
An amusing incident in connection with 
the visit occurred when at the close of 
the round, one of the party ventured 
to ask to see the library, adding that 
permission had been given by the ab- 
sent earl, as this was a party of Amer- 
ican librarians. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the guide responded: No, 
you are not the librarians; they are 
coming later in the day. Pass on out, 
please. After viewing the vase found 
in the Tiber, the beautiful grounds, and 
climbing to the top of Guy’s tower, 
where there is a. magnificent view for 
miles around, the party proceeded on 
its way to Stratford-on-Avon. The 
beautiful roadway still continued, and 
seemed to be a favorite route for bicy- 
clists. For several miles the coaches - 
were attended by boys running along by 
the side and going through all sorts of 
high and low tumbling in order to coax 
pennies from the passengers. At about 
5 o'clock the coaches reached Stratford, 
where so many and so great were the 
delights of the stay that a recital of it 
all must wait for another time. 


Poole Memorial. 


The generous collection at the Phila- 
delphia conference, with some subscrip- 
tions taken at the same time, more than 
completed our fund, bringing it up to 
$515. The committee gave the order 
to the eminent sculptor, John Gelert, 
and he has produced a bust which has 
been approved by the family and ac- 
cepted by the committee. This bust is 
now at the American Bronze company, 
Grand Crossing, IIl., to be put in bronze. 
It is expected that this bronze reproduc- 
tion will be done in time to place in po- 
sition by Nov. I. 

Dr G. E. Wire, Sec. 
Poole Memorial Committee. 


Sept. 22, 1897. 
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English Libraries — 
H. M. Utley 
(Public librarian, Detroit, Mich.) . 


While abroad I improved the oppor- 
tunity to personally examine as many 
libraries as possible for the purpose of 
gaining information and picking up 
ideas which might be of practical ad- 
vantage. Among the libraries which I 
inspected were the following: In Liver- 
pool, the Public and Atheneum; in 
Birkenhead, the Central public and one 
of its branches; in Wigan, the Public; 
in Manchester, the Central public and 
one of its branches, also the John Ry- 
lands and Chetham libraries; in Bir- 
mingham, the Central public and a 
branch; in Warwick, the Public; in Lon- 
don, the Guildhall, Zion College, Ath- 
enezum, Clerkenwell public; in Edin- 
burgh, the Carnegie public; in Glas- 
gow, the Mitchell public; in Dublin, the 
National, Trinity College, and Rath- 
mines public (suburban). I also visited 
and made a thorough inspection of the 
printed books department of the Brit- 
ish museum in London, the Bodleian 
library in Oxford, and the Bibliothéque 
nationale in Paris. These were in ad- 
dition to many private libraries and 
collections of books and manuscripts, 
some of which are of the very. greatest 
rarity and intrinsic value. All were of 
exceeding interest and the opportunity 
to see them is the event of a lifetime. 

The foreign idea of a library differs es- 
sentially from that to which weareaccus- 
tomed on this side of the water. There 
great stress is laid on rare and ancient 
works and especially on manuscripts 
and the beautifully illuminated work of 
the monks of the middle ages, as wel] 
as the earliest and most rare of printed 
books of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
and the marvelously beautiful products 
of the early and more modern book 
binders. There are collections of Cax- 
toniana, Elzeviriana, Shakespeariana, 
Chauceriana, which it would not be 
possible to duplicate, because no 
amount of money could procure them. 
In the Chetham library in Manchester, 
$25,c00 was paid for a single volume. 
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Trinity college, Dublin, would not sell 
its copy of the Book of Kells for the 
fee simple to the American continent. 
Some of the volumes in the Shake- 
spearean collection in the Bodleian and 
the Birmingham public library cost a 
respectable fortune, have no duplicate, 
and are absolutely unattainable. The 
possessors of these treasures are very 
proud of them and indulge ina great 
amount of boasting about them. They 
represent the prevailing idea of a li- 
brary —a great collection of rare and 
costly books, the chief satisfaction in 
which is in their possession; for they 
are of very little practical use, except 
in some instances to scholars. They 
are so valuable they must be kept under 
lock and key, and it is only by the 
greatest favor that any individual is 
permitted to feast his eyes on their ex- 
teriors, to say nothing of the extraor- 
dinary privilege of being permitted to 
take one of them into his hand. Such 
collections are not possible in the 
United States. Even if we had the 
means to buy them, they are not pro- 
curable, for the rarities have all been 
picked up, and, except under very im- 
probable circumstances, never again 
come into the market. The gathering 
of them has been the work of centuries, 
and there are no recent additions, ex- 
cept it be some fresh or unexpected 
discovery. 

On the other hand, the American con- 
ception of a library as a collection of 
books for use for reading and study, 
and especially of a free public library 
for the free use of all the people, as a 
part of the educational system of the 
land, has already taken deep root in 
English soil.” The idea was borrowed 
from America less than 40 years ago 
and is flourishing with a vigor which 
bids fair to outstrip the parent source. 
There is a general law in Great Britain 
under which any town may tax itself to 
establish and maintain a free library. 
As a result of the spirit of enlighten- 
ment which seems to be abroad, almost 
every large city and very many of the 
smaller towns and villages have already 
good working free libraries and read- 
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ing rooms, The free public act has 
been accepted by 250 places containing 
nearly half the population of England. 
The growth of its popularity is indi- 
cated by the fact that the number of 
towns adopting it from 1857 to 1866 
was 15; 1867 to 1876 was 45; from 1877 
to 1886 was 62; and from 1887 to 1896 
was 190. The growth in London is 
even more remarkable, showing no less 
than 32 such libraries established with- 
in the last 10 years. Birmingham is a 
goodexample. It has a central library 
conveniently located in a building spe- 
cially built for it, though not very con- 
venient nor well arranged, according to 
modern ideas. In this central library, 
on the ground floor is an immense room 
used as a general news reading room; 
adjoining this is the circulating depart- 
ment of the library, which shows as ex- 
tended use as any library in a town of 
similar population in the United States. 
On the floor above is a large and well- 
equipped reference library and reading 
room, also extensively patronized. In 
addition to this central library, so well 
supplied and so well used, the city 
maintains ten branches so placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the city as to be most 
convenient and accessible to the peo- 
ple. These branches are generally in 
buildings owned by the library board 
and erected for the purpose. They are 
complete libraries in themselves, with 
news and reference reading rooms and 
circulating departments. They have 
no connection with the central library, 
except that they are under the same 
management and have the control and 
. supervision of the city librarian. The 
user of a branch gets his library card 
there, but he may also have a card from 
the central library and any other branch 
at the same time. These branches have 
10,000 to 20,000v. each, and include a 
careful selection of good reference 
books and standard works in popular 
demand. Birmingham. is mentioned 
as the best example in England of 
what is doing in the way of putting 
good library books into the hands of 
the people. But Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, some parts of London, and 
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other towns of less population are wide 
awake and moving in the same direc- 
tion. They have usually adopted the 
American system of decimal classifica- 
tion in the arrangement of their books, 
but in other details of library adminis- 
tration they are behind us. They still 
have the awkward and clumsy system 
of keeping accounts of books and of 
charging them to borrowers, which pre- 
vailed a generation ago. While these 
were tolerable with the restricted use 
of those days, they are intolerable now. 
In some respects the Englishman is 
slow to learn. He is, however, a less 
prejudiced creature than was his ances- 
tor, as is shown by his appreciation of 
some American ideas. 

A controversy which is now raging 
with great fervor in England concerns 
the free admission of readers to the 
shelves. This question is even more 
ardently discussed than in the United 
States. There, as here, the opinions 
of librarians are divided as to the ad- 
vantage and expediency of permitting 
the public to go freely to the shelves to 
help themselves to whatever may suit 
their fancy. Thetruth here, as in some 
other things, probably lies in the golden 
mean. Extensions of the privilege of 
examining the contents of the shelves 
within reasonable limits is desirable 
and useful. But that does not neces- 
sarily mean that everybody who hap- 
pens to come into the library may pull 
down and put back books at his own 
sweet will. 

A system of indicating by a mechan- 
ical device, whether or not.a book be- 
longing to the library is in or out at the 
moment, is almost universally in use in 
English public libraries. This idea has 
never found favor in America, and I do 
not think it ever will. The merit of 
the device is that it enables the appli- 
cant fora book to inform himself by 
consulting the indicator whether or not 
the book is in,.or what books.are in, so 
that he is not put to the trouble of mak- 
ing repeated requests, and, after time 
spent in search by the library attend- 
ant, being informed that all the books 
he asks for are out. This is an annoy- 
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ance to the library patron, who some- 
times becomes so vexed as to say that 
he believes his book may be in but that 
the library attendant is too lazy to look 
for it. The book applicant spends his 
time at the indicator finding out for 
himself whether any book he wants is 
in, rather than, under our system, take 
up the time of a library attendant to 
find out that fact for him. There are 
two objections to the mechanical indi- 
cator, and the chief of these is the 
amount of space which it occupies. 
The most successful use of it which I 
saw was in Edinburgh, where it repre- 
sented 40,000 books. There it occupied 
the counter on three sides of a very 
large room. It was divided into eight 
sections of 5000v. each. It required 
two library attendants to care for each 
section, the books being arranged in 
eight alcoves directly behind the coun- 
ter, similar to those on our main floor. 
It can readily be seen that if the num- 
ber of books were increased to 100,000 
the indicator would be practically un- 
manageable, as it would require an im- 
mense room even to store it. Thenthe 
labor of keeping it correct to date, as 
we saw it operated in Birmingham, is 
out of all proportion to its practical 
value. It required the time of a large 
number of people to attend to it, and 
books returned to the library one day 
could not go out until the next, on ac- 
count of the labor of keeping the indi- 
cator correct. Then, the public is quite 
as likely to find fault with the indica- 
tor and accuse it of reporting falsely, as 
they are to blame the library attendant 
when they fail to get their favorite au- 
thor. 

Nowhere in England did I see women 
employed ina library. All the clerks 
and attendants are males, and I should 
judge them to be of about the grade of 
intelligence and attainment of clerks in 
stores. There is no standard of intel- 
lectual attainment brought out in com- 
petitive examination for positions, nor 
are there civil-service rules. The pay 
of library employés is small and the 
hours are long. The libraries are open 
about 14 hours a day. 
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The International Library Confer- 
ence 


The Second international conference 
of librarians was held in London, July 
13 to 16 inclusive, 1897. The member- 
ship of the conference numbered nearly 
600, much the larger proportion, of 
course, being from the British Isles. 
There were, however, upwards of 80 
American delegates, representing the 
leading public and other libraries of 
the United States. The principal gov- 
ernments of the civilized world were 
represented by officially appointed dele- 
gates, those from the United States 
being Melvil Dewey, of Albany; Justin 
Winsor, of Harvard university; Herbert 
Putnam, of the Boston public library. 
The other governments thus officially 
represented were Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, Jamaica, France, Italy, Swe- 
den, India, Japan, British Guiana, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark. The meetings of the con- 
ference were held in the Guildhall, un- 
der the auspices of the corporation of 
the city of London. The Lord Mayor 
of London opened the proceedings 
with an address of welcome, and on 
one evening gave an official reception 
at the Mansion House, when an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to meet -distin- 
guished literary people. Sir John Lub- 
bock presided over the deliberations of 
the conference, relieved at times by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, by 
Justin Winsor, president of the A. L.A., 
and by Sir Harry Rawson, president 
of the L.A.U.K. There were two ses- 
sions of the conference daily. Anelab- 
orate’ program had been prepared, an 
important part having been assigned to 
Americans, and the time was fully taken 
up with the papers and discussions. 
These were reported and will be printed 
in full in a volume of proceedings which 
will in itself constitute an authoritative 
expression of the latest and best opin- 
ions of the library world on all topics 
relating to library development, prog- 
ress, and arrangement. 

The social features connected with 
the conference afforded delegates an 
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opportunity which very few visitors are 
permitted to enjoy, of meeting distin- 
guished people in the world of letters 
and of art, and of inspecting the lit- 
erary and art treasures of some of the 
noble halls of England. These con- 
sisted, beside the reception of the Lord 
Mayor, already alluded to, of receptions 
by Sir John and Lady Lubbock, the 
Marchioness of Bute, the Duke of 
Westminster, the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, the Duke of Sutherland, 
Lord and Lady Tweedmouth, the Duke 
of Wellington, and others. 
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The first meeting of the International 
library association was opened in the 
Council Chamber of the Guildhall. 
The Lord Mayor took the chair, and in 
welcoming the members of the confer- 
ence to London, said he had been a 
collector of books all his life, and was 
profoundly impressed with the benefits 
of libraries. It did not follow, how- 
ever, that a collector of books was a 
reader, and it was important that a love 
of reading should be inculcated in early 
life. Indiscriminate reading was some- 
times condemned, but he urged that it 
was better than no sort of reading at all. 

Sir John Lubbock. in opening the 
proceedings, said life was full of sur- 
prises, and he was full of astonishment 
at finding himself president of the li- 
brary congress. He thanked the Lord 
Mayor for his kindly welcome and for 
all he had done to promote the success 
of theconference. The existence of the 
congress was an indirect result of an act 
- passed by Mr Ewart in 1850. The pub- 

lic libraries act was a striking example 
of the good service rendered by legis- 
lation, as it had been adopted by 350 
places, containing nearly half the peo- 
ple in the United Kingdom. InLon- 
don, Westminster took the lead These 
libraries now contained over 5,000,000 
volumes, the annual issues amounted to 
27,000,000, and the attendances to 60,- 
000,000. Australia had 844 public li- 
braries, with 1,400,000 volumes; New 
Zealand 298, with 330,000; South Africa 
about 100, with 300,000. In Canada the 
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public libraries contained over 1,500,- 
000 volumes, while the United States 
possessed in 1890, 1686 public libraries, 
containing 13,800,000 volumes. He had 
not included in the English recital the 
British museum, which contained 2,- 
000,000 volumes. The reading of nov- 
els, he thought, was to be defended, be- 
cause they were not only amusing and 
refreshing, but also instructive. Public 
libraries, however, were not so useful 
as they might be. The wise choice of 
books was becoming more and more 
difficult. They were becoming more 
and more in need of lists and indexes. 
The National home reading union was 
doing excellent work in teaching what 
to read and howto read. The treas- 
uresof ancient lore in Egyptian papyri, 
which were scattered in large numbers 
through the museums of Europe, were, 
for want of catalogs and descriptions, 
well-nigh as profoundly buried as if in 
their original tombs, The same objec- 
tion in a more moderate sense was 
made tothe national collections; but in 
this respect England was in advance of 
the world. The Royal society had ac- 
complished a great and useful work in 
its catalog of scientific papers. He 
would yield to no one in his love for, 
and gratitude to, books. 
“Through the walls of time and sight, 
Doors they are to the Infinite.” 

This was what George Macdonald said 
He could assure them that in the city 
they were not so immersed in business 
but what they could reécho the words 
of an old English song— 


“O for a book and shady nook, 

Either indoor or out; 

With green leaves whispering overhead, 
Or the street coyes all about. 

Where I may read all at my ease, 
Both of the new and old; 

For a jolly good book whereon to look 
Is better to me than gold.” 


The paper by Dr Garnett, keeper ot 
the printed books in the British Mu- 
seum, on the Introduction of European 
printing into the East was given asa 
lecture at the conversazione on Monday 
evening. It was a very scholarly and 
exhaustive history of the growth of the 
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art, and was printed by order for dis- 
tribution. 

The first paper, by J. Y. W. MacAlis- 
ter, librarian of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical society of London, was on 
Some tendencies of modern librarian- 
ship. The state of things now, he said, 
was an enormous advance on that which 
existed 60 years ago. Even 20 years 
ago it would have been impossible to 
bring so representative a gathering to- 
gether. At the beginning of the Queen’s 
reign the average librarian was either a 
dry and uncommunicative scholar, or 
an uneducated person, a superannuated 
servant or other person incompetent 
for such work, for whom it was desired 
to finda provision. The scholar knew 
some of his books, and by their aid 
wrote others, or gave valuable assist- 
ance to scholars working in his own 
time; but his library was chaos to the 
ordinary student. The other type kept 
his library tidy, but keenly resented 
having to disturb his neatly arranged 
volumes for the sake of any invading 
reader. The pendulum had swung for- 
ward. Had it not swung too far, and 
was there not a danger of something 
worth keeping being lost by ignoring 
scholarship in favor of the modern sor- 
disant practical man, whose ideal of a 
perfect library was put a ticket in the 
slot, and the book you don’t want will 
come out? But as higher conceptions 
of the duties of the State were mani- 
fested, as in other things so in the pro- 
vision of public libraries, a change of 
view was brought about, and a higher 
standard was required of the librarian. 
We had provided wholesome literature 
for the young and a wide choice of 
books forthe elders. But though time- 
saving apparatus had increased facili- 
ties of access and reference, it was to 
be feared that the time saved had not 
been used by the Jibrarian, so much as 
was desirable, to improve his own qual- 
ifications as the adviser of the reader, 
and to increase his own knowledge of 
the leading authorities on various sub 
jects. The-use of mechanical appli- 
ances tended to deaden the intellect, 
and the librarian who devoted his ef- 
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forts to such appliances was apt to for- 
get his higher functions. The relative 
places of fiction and instructive reading 
were difficult to assign, but all sane 
persons loved good fiction, and he dep- 
recated a narrow spirit of exclusion of 
novels in favor of what was thought in- 
structive books. 

This was followed by an earnest plea 
by Melvil Dewey for a more effective 
recognition on the part of the State, of 
the educational value of libraries. He 
spoke of the pernicious influence of 
sensational newspapers and of the harm 
which comes from a continued perusal 
of them. 

In a paper on the Evolution of the 
public library, H. R. Tedder (sec- 
retary of the Athenzeum and treasurer 
of the conference) traced the develop- 
ment of the institution as part of the 
general history of sociology. The first 
libraries were temples and the first li- 
brarians priests. The records of the 
earliest civilization tell us of ancient li- 
braries and even of catalogs and libra- 
rians. There were great public libra- 
ries at Athens and Rome, and those at 
Alexandria were among the most fa- 
mous as they were the most important 
of the ancient world. This was. a cul- 
minating stage in their development. 
We now enter a newera. Concurrently 
with the spread of Christianity the 
formation of libraries became part of 
the organization of the church. Most 
of these collections were housed within 
the walls of the sacred edifices and 
largely consisted of copies of the scrip- 
tures, liturgies, and books of devotion. 
There are passing allusions to libraries 
in the writings of the Fathers, but the 
real origin of the modern library may 
be traced to the rule of St Benedict 
early in the sixth century. As the re- 
ligious houses multiplied there came an 
ever-increasing care for the safe-keep- 
ing of the books. The Cluniacs had a 
special officer for that purpose. The 
Carthusians and the Cistercians allowed 
persons outside the convent to borrow. 
The primitive Benedictine house had 
no special library. At first the books 
were stored in chests in the cloister, 
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then in recesses in the wall, then ina 
small windowless chamber. By the end 
of the 15th century books had largely 
increased in the larger monasteries, and 
special rooms of definite form began 
to be generally built; the books were 
always chained. The early.collegiate 
libraries borrowed their plan from the 
monastic type. Cathedral libraries were 
after the same fashion. At the end of 
the 17th century we find the form of 
the public library ‘fixed, as. it were, 
throughout Europe. - That century saw 
the foundation of many famous institu- 
tions, among which the Bodleian and 
the Mazarine are examples due to pri- 
vate beneficiaries. Royal. collections 
grew into great national public libra- 
ries. Universities prided themselves on 
possessing: large and well-ordered li- 
braries. The library system has again 
reached a culminating stage. The mod- 
ern type of the popular library cannot 
be traced, except as sporadic examples, 
earlier than the middle of the 18th 
century. The free-library movement 
in England had an educational origin, 
and arose from the exertions on behalf 
of primary: and secondary education 
which have achieved so much in the 
present century, and especially within 
the last soyears. The rapid growth of 
rate-supported libraries since 1850 is 
very remarkable; their extraordinary 
multiplication in London in 10 years 
has followed the work of the school 
board. The public library is now rec- 
ognized as the university of the unat- 
tached student. In the future we may 
expect to see the free-library system 
still further developed and _ facilities 
for the borrowing of books, which is the 
great feature of the free public library, 
still further increased. 

The librarian, who to the qualifica- 
tions of a scholar and.a bibliographer 
is now expected to possess special 
training and professional skill, should 
never forget his remote origin, and bear 
in mind that he is a priest of literature. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion a paper on Public library authori- 
ties was presented by Librarian Jones, 
of Kensington. He said in part: Our 
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present system was due to the happy- 
go-lucky methods which were so char- 
acteristic of the British people. The 
results had, no doubt, on the whole been. . 
good, but the time had come for a re-. 

construction ona more logical and con-. . 
sistent basis. Library committees were 
variously constituted in different cen- . 
ters, and the numbers were fluctuating. . 
and sometimes too great for useful ac- 
tion, and their relations to other local 
bodies vague and ill defined; but when. 
commissioners were appointed a better 
system prevailed. Our free-library leg- 
islation needed amendment, and it was 
not desirable that a possibly hostile 
vestry should be able to supersede the 
regular library authority. A small 
body appointed or elected ad hoc was 
surely better than a large body consti- 
tuted for a variety of purposes. He 
was in favor of the appointment in each 
district of a distinct library authority— 
not constituted of too many persons, 
but varying according to population — 
whose sole work would be the super- 
vision of libraries. In this way a uni- 
formity of action and a security which 
was greatly to be desired would be ef- 
fected. 

This was followed by a very excellent 
paper on the Duties of library commit- 
tees, by Librarian Rawson, of Manches- 
ter, which will appear in full in another 
number. 

Charles Welch, Guildhall librarian, 
read a paper on the Training of libra- 
rians. He insisted on the primary im- 
portance of a wide and liberal educa- 
tion. There were three practical schools 
—first, the library itself as a training 
school; secondly, general education; 
and thirdly, the special bibliographical 
training. The possession of a degree 
was a great benefit to a librarian, but 
the library and the book mart were the 
essentially practical elements. A good 
college training and at least two years 
in the book mart were almost necessary. 
But the:study of a number of libraries, 
of library literature, and the training in 
a library school were useful adjuncts, 
though they should be postponed to 
the later years of instruction. / The li- 
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brarian should also have some personal 
experience of research if he were to be 
of service to scholars in search of au- 
thorities. But the great hindrance to 
the attainment of these ends was the 
inadequacy of the emoluments of libra- 
rians. Until the profession was better 
paid for, they could not jncur great ex- 
pense in bringing up their sons to it. 

Hannah P. James, of Osterhout free 
library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., read a paper 
on Special training for library work, 
which was a‘description of the library 
schools and training classes in the 
United States. Miss James urged the 
importance of keeping a high standard 
before those who wished to enter li- 
brary work. 

Librarian Mathews, of Bristol, read 
a paper on library assistants and com- 
petitive examinations. He told of the 
first introduction of women into library 
work at Manchester and next at Bristol 
in 1876. Their position has improved 
since then, and the results of the move- 
ment have on the whole been satisfac- 
tory. When it was announced that a 
competitive would be held for filling 
vacancies in the library, cooks, clerks, 
and all classes applied for admission. 
English librarians believe that practice 
in a library fits one better than training 
schools. 

Experience shows that the health of 
women assistants does not interfere in 
any larger degree than it does with 
men. Their work is generally satisfac- 
tory. The men are not all good busi- 
ness men nor good librarians. Women 
excel as catalogers and as reading-room 
attendants, while in tact and suavity 
they are ahead. 

J. J. Ogle then read a paper on Hin- 
drances to the training of librarians. 
He pointed out these to be low salaries, 
neglect of early discipline and educa- 
tion—lack of time. The great num- 
ber of assistants prevents all from be- 
coming head librarians. To these the 
public owe a special duty. A courteous 
librarian will make the patron carry 
away a favorable opinion of the library. 
Quite a discussion followed, in which 
it was brought out that assistants in 
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libraries were making strong efforts 
to better themselves despite all hin- 
drances. The meeting adjourned to al- 
low the members to go to the reception 
at Sion college, where an interesting 
collection of Caxtons and other early 
books and manuscripts was exhibited. 

At the second day’s proceedings of 
the conference the chair was taken suc- 
cessively by the Earl of Crawford, Sir 
John Lubbock, and Dr Justin Winsor. 

Books and Text-Books. 

The first paper was on Books and 
text-books; the function of the library 
in education, by F. M. Crunden, public 
library, St Louis, who said that the 
problem was to provide the best educa- 
tion for the masses. Could text-books 
furnish that education? He remem- 
bered his surreptitious enjoyment, as a 
schoolboy, of a book of extracts— 
chiefly poetry and oratory; and those 
poems and speeches were to him worth 
all the arithmetic and text-book learn- 
ing which he was compelled to take. 
To use Sir John Lubbock’s words, the 
main thing is not so much that every 
child should be taught. as that every 
child should wish to learn. Franklin’s 
was the ideal education—that no child 
should be taught until he desired to 
learn. Books were the true university, 
and the true education was to stimulate 
the love of good literature and to en- 
able the child to discriminate between _ 
what is good and bad in books. Educa- 
tion should seek to make, not lawyers, 
engineers, farmers, etc., but men; and 
the larger aim would be found also in- 
variably to have included the narrower. 
The text-book should only be employed 
as the guide to what was of permanent 
value and interest in literature. 

Lord Crawfofd, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the essayist, said he was 
afraid the millennium would arrive be- 
fore they would be able to realize the 
advantages of the system advocated by 
Mr Crunden. 

Sidney Lee, editor of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, read a paper on 
his work. He commenced by sstat- 
ing briefly its aims and scope. In gen- 
eral terms it was intended to be a bio- 











graphical census of all dwellers in the 
British dominions who had achieved 
anything worthy of commemoration. 
The most notable feature was the effort 
to give authority for every fact re- 
corded. All that was possible was to 
mention, as a rule, in chronological 
sequence, the chief articles or memoirs 
published; but where the subject of the 
biography had devoted himself to de- 
veloping some mechanical or scientific 
invention, or some profitable train of 
thought, it was desirable to tabulate 
amongst authorities the books in which 
the history of the topic had been al- 
ready dealt with, so as to enable the 
reader to realize the character and ex- 
tent of the advance made by the sub- 
ject of the biography. The literature 
of great national events was briefly 
cataloged under the names of the prin- 
cipal actors inthem. Detailed accounts 
of epochs of literary history could be 
worked out by reference to the books 
enumerated. The making of subject 
catalogs was a subsidiary branch of the 
science of bibliography. In its essence, 
bibliography was the science of de- 
scribing books as books, in its contra- 
distinction to books as literature. The 
bibliographer was mainly concerned 
with the title-page, the date of publica- 
tion, the place of publication, the print- 
er’s name, the character of the type, 
etc. With regard to sermons and re- 
ligious tracts, he had laid down the rule 
that they should not be included in the 
list of the author’s publications unless 
of a very early date or possessing very 
special interest. This rule also applied 
‘to all controversial literature which 
could not be regarded as classical. Na- 
tional bibliography had been several 
times attempted on a generous scale. 
At the beginning of the century Robert 
Watt, a poor surgeon-of Paisley, sacri- 
ficed 20 years of arduous labor to his 
Bibliotheca Britannica. The next ef- 


fort was made by Wm. Thos. Lowndes, 
in his Bibliographers’ Annual; but his 
labors brought him neither fame nor 
money, and he finally became cataloger 
to H. G. Bohn, the well-known pub- 
lisher. He lost his reason, and died 
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in 1843. The third great attempt at a 
bibliography of English literature was 
made in America, and it was to the 
credit of that country that its history 
involved no distressing incidents like 
those which accompanied the efforts of 
Watt and Lowndes. Allibone’s ample 
dictionary of English literature was 
projected in 1850, and the last proof- 
sheets were read by the author on the 
last day in 1870. The fourth experi- 
ment was the printed British museum 
catalog —a permanent memorial of the 
skill and industry of Dr Garnett and 
his staff. To all these works the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography owed 
very much. In conclusion Mr Lee re- 
plied to the various criticisms passed 
on the dictionary, and said that to 
comply with all the demands made 
would involve Herculean labor and vast - 
expense. The dictionary would relieve 
librarians from the pressing necessity 
of sacrificing their lives and fortunes at 
the altar of national bibliography. 

George Smith, in reply to a call, said 
that the biography was nearing com- 
pletion, as they had allotted to the writ- 
ers all biographies commencing with Z. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr 
Lee and Mr Smith. 

A.W. Pollard, of the British museum, 
read a paper on the Relations of bibli- 
ography and cataloging. He pointed 
out that the aim of the cataloger should 
be a description of a book such as 
would enable the visitor to a library to 
find it in the shortest time possible, 
while the object of the bibliographer 
should be to give such a description of 
the book as would show its relations to 
other books and give general informa- 
tion concerning it. The confusion of 
the two objects would cause needless 
trouble, but a certain amount of bibli- 
ographical refinement could be intro- 
duced into different kinds of catalogs 
without injury. 

F. T. Barrett, of Glasgow, read a pa- 
per comparing and criticising the al- 
phabetical and classified forms of cata- 
loging. Both had their advantages but 
the duty of the librarian was to present 
the catalog in the form most suitable to 
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those who used the particular library. 
Adjourned. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
paper on Expansive classification, by 
C. A. Cutter, of Northampton, Mass. 

Mr Cutter described his Expansive 
classification for the arrangement of 
books on the shelf, as a series of seven 
tables of progressive fulness, designed 
to meet the needs of a library at its 
successive stages of. growth, adding to 
the few classes of the first table more 
and more divisions till the seventh is 
minute enough for the British museum. 
The 26 letters of the alphabet used for 
the notation enable him to mark with 
only two characters 676 classes, and 
with only three characters, over 18,000. 
From this comes elasticity, power to 
express the relations of subjects to one 
another and to their subordinate parts, 
and power of making interpolations of 
new subjects. 

The most characteristic feature is the 
use of figures to mark countries, and 
letters for all other subjects, which 
makes it possible to express the local 
relations of any subject in a perfectly 
unmistakable way, the letters never be- 
ing used to signify countries and the 
figures never being used for any other 
subject but countries. These local fig- 
ures can obviously be applied to any 
subdivision, however small. It is also 
possible to arrange the books by coun- 
tries first, and subarrange them after- 
wards by subject. These points were 
explained by examples, and it was also 
shown how the different classes are 
made to correspond interchangeably. 

The scheme follows the evolutionary 
idea throughout, its science proceeding 
from the molecular to the molar; from 
number and space through matter and 
force to matter and life; its botany 
from cryptogams to phanerogams; its 
zodlogy from protozoa to primates, 
ending with anthropology. Other ex- 
amples were given of the systematic 
order of classes, particularly of such 
natural transitions as putting Bible be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, church 
history between Christian theology and 
history, statistics between geography 
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and economics, music between the rec- 
reative and the fine arts. It was 
claimed that these are not merely in- 
genuities pleasing only to their invent- 
or, but of practical value, since they 
answer the purpose of all classification 
by bringing together books which one 
may wish to use at the same time. 

Mr Cutter’s advice to the makers of 
classification schemes and to the actual 
classifiers of books was: Be minute, be 
minute, be not too minute. The ex- 
pansive classification, while providing 
tables of extreme minuteness, in many 
cases advises, though it does not im- 
pose, broadness. Individual biography 
and English literature each in a single 
alphabet are two examples. 

An important principle is to divide 
when division is easy, and to avoid, 
division where it is hard to comprehend 
the reasons for it and difficult to see 
the differences between the subjects 
when separated. Local divisions are 
easy to make and to understand. Here 
is the opportuneness of the local list. 
But in abstract subjects, such as phi- 
losophy and theology, fine division in- 
creases the work out of all proportion 
to the help given to the user of the li- 
brary. Letters are a little less easily 
read than figures, but this is of slight 
importance, because these letters are 
easily read, and three characters give 
18,000 divisions, enough for all but very 
minute classing. 

This system tries to be at once log- 
ical and practical. It is a classification 
for books, not of knowledge, but made 
in the belief that to produce a work of 
permanent value the classifier must 
keep always before his mind an ideal 
classification of knowledge. 

Librarian Robertson, Aberdeen, fol- 
lowed with a paper on Classification in 
public libraries. He said in part: Ne- 
cessity of some form of shelf classi- 
fication assumed. Though at first the 
librarian may be satisfied with a broad, 
general classification, he is gradually 
driven, by the expansion of his library 
and the requirements of his readers, to 
adopt a fuller and closer classification, 
this last being determined by the books 














on his shelves and not by any theoret- 
ical tabulation of human knowledge. 
Some good results to librarians and to 
readers from such increasing applica- 
tion of closeness of shelf arrangement 
indicated. The question of a notation 
an essential part of the problem, and 
the merits of the fixed and of the mov- 
able or relative location discussed; the 
balance of advantage being shown to 
lie with the latter, owing to its flexibility 
and expansiveness. Desirability of hav- 
ing a scheme of classification common 
to all libraries, such a scheme being an 
enterprise worthy of an international 
conference. A general discussion fol- 
lowed these papers, without any defi- 
nite conclusion being reached. 

H.C. L. Anderson, M. A., librarian 
of New South Wales, delivered an ad- 
dress on Public library work in New 
South Wales. He said: 

There are altogether about 350 li- 
braries, containing about 1,000,000v. 
Many of these are small and rudimen- 
tary, as might be inferred from the fact 
that the area of the colony is 309,000 
square miles, while the population is 
less than five persons to the square mile. 
Of the libraries 251 are small country 
libraries which are subsidized by the 
government to the extent of 4 for £ for 
building purposes, and half that rate 
for annual book vote. There are about 
gO municipal libraries, each of which 
receives an initial grant of £200 to form 
the nucleus of a reference library. 
Thenceforward the library was sup- 
ported entirely from municipal funds, 
but as there is no Jibrary act in the col- 
ony, and therefore no special rate can 
be levied, the public-library movement 
is not yet so systematic and general 
as could be wished. The total parlia- 
mentary vote for all of these libraries 
is about £10,090 per annum. 

In Sydney there are some very good 
libraries—the University library with 
about 60,000v., the Parliamentary li- 
brary with 50,000v., the Schools of Arts, 
mainly a circulating library of popular 
literature, with 65,000v., and the scien- 
tific libraries of the Royal society and 
Linnzan society. 
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The public library of N.S. W. is the 
National library; it contains 116,000v., 
has a yearly attendance of 416,182 per- 
sons, daily average being 1167, and cost 
the state last year £6970; but in pre- 
vious years the annual expenditure had 
been as high as £10,000. 

There is a lending branch of 25,293v. 
of high-class literature, embracing no 
modern fiction; the borrowers num- 
ber 6061, and the issues 89,890. Fic- 
tion comprises 11.7 per cent of the to- 
tal number of volumes— 28.3 per cent 
of the issues. The library also issues 
to small country libraries or groups of 
students in remote centers 153 boxes 
of books containing 14,208v. of high- 
class literature, and this branch of their 
work is very valuable and highly ap- 
preciated by the students in isolated 
parts of the great pastoral districts. 

The library is also the center of the 
work of compiling the historical records 
of the colony, of which five large vol- 
umes have already been issued; also of 
administering the copyright act, and of 
acting for the government in receiving 
and distributing official works from 
other countries through the board of in- 
ternational exchanges. 

There are classes for the library as- 
sistants which give them good train- 
ing in the general principles of library 
economy, and the general standard of 
intelligence and education is certainly 
as high as in any library yet visited in 
Europe and Great Britain. What he 
had said of New South Wales was also 
generally true of Victoria. The public 
library of Melbourne is a good one, and 
has the credit of last year taking the 
steps to form an Australasian library 
association, of which E. La T. Arm- 
strong, LL. B., was the first secretary. 

A very interesting paper on the his- 
tory and cataloging of the National art 
library of the South Kensington mu- 
seum was read by Librarian Weale, of 
that institution. The meeting then ad- 
journed for the day, and the members. 
betook themselves to the garden party 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Bute, and later to the reception by Sir 
John and Lady Lubbock. 
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Thursday morning’s session opened 
with Lord Crawford and Balcarres in 
the chair. The first paper was by Li- 
brarian Cowell, of Liverpool, who gave 
Reminiscences of 40 years in library 
work. While he would agree that the 
general level of intellectual culture was 
higher now than formerly, he did not 
think that the reading of the present 
day was so productive of good results 
as it was years ago. Newspaper and 
periodical reading had dissipated the 
power of concentration necessary to 
valuable reading. Formerly specified 
courses weré followed to the end, and 
more solid reading was in favor. He 
traced the library movement in Liver- 
pool, and showed how the work had 
branched out in all directions. The 
library now furnishes music, books for 
the blind, and free lectures on perti- 
nent topics. 

F, J. Burgoyne, librarian of Lambeth, 
talked on Public library architecture 
from the librarian’s standpoint. He 
pointed out that the librarian was chiefly 
concerned with the internal arrange- 
ments of library buildings, from a utili- 
tarian point of view. The first con- 
sideration was a good site. It should 
be central, accessible, and yet as quiet 
as possible. The architects who de- 
signed the existing buildings could not 
have realized how the demand for read- 
ing would grow, and the consequence 
was that within a very short period 
buildings erected at great expense 
would become wholly inadequate for 
the requirements of the public. He 
treated chiefly of the internal arrange- 
ments of library buildings. The prob- 
lem was different according to the 
means at the disposal of the authori- 
ties. The rooms should not be too 
large; two or more of a smaller size 
were better than the same area in one 
room, as small rooms were less draughty 
and warmer. Books should be accessi- 


ble without ladders; the windows should 
be high, the ceiling lofty, the lighting 
good and well distributed; skylights 
should be double, so as to prevent the 
access of the direct rays of the sun, and 
the windows should be double where 
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there was much traffic. If gas was used 
ventilating shafts should be provided to 
carry away the fumes, and some form 
of incandescent gas should be em-: 
ployed. The Aberdeen public library 
was a model of what such a library 
should be. 

A paper by Beresford Pite, F. R. I. 
B. A., of London, treated of library 
architecture from the architect’s stand- 
point. Mr Pite had been moved to 
write his paper from a fear that the true 
character of architectural beauty was 
in danger of being neglected in the 
buildings which contained libraries. 
The functions of the architect were in 
some danger of being supposed to con- 
sist only in solving the problems of the 
arrangement of rooms. No class of 
building lent itself more to architectural 
design than that of public libraries, but 
the modern public library was chiefly 
characterized by its showiness. A li- 
brary building should express intellec- 
tual pleasure in construction and design. 
It should be simple in detail, and great 
restraint should be used as to ornamen- 
tation, especially in the reading room. 
Parsimony as to ornamentation and 
cheap sculpture would be- beneficial. 
The architect: should not hesitate to 
avail himself of various styles in order 
to produce a building at once handsome 
and commodious. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of 
which the merits of various systems of 
lighting and ventilation were advanced. 

Caroline M. Hewins, librarian, Hart- 
ford, Conn., read a paper on Books that 
children like. She had been in the 
habit of collecting the criticisms of 
children on the books they read. The 
letters and notes she had received came 
from children of various ages, many 
nationalities, and every social grade. 

The next paper, by J. C. Dana, libra- 
rian, Denver, Col , was on Our youngest 
readers, and was read in the author’s 
absence by Mr Ogle, of Bootle. It had 
gradually been found necessary, it was 
observed, that special provision should 
be made in the libraries for the needs 
of young children and the youth of 
both sexes. The reading habit began 

















at six and a half or seven, and was keen 
and omnivorous until the age of 13 or 
14. From that period to 18 there was 
less eagerness, but more definiteness. 
All these requirements had to be met, 
andthe very young especially demanded 
the earnest care of librarians. 

Mr Crunden said that the papers just 
read had confirmed what he had said 
the day before. The reading habit, if 
it was to be formed at all, must be 
formed in childhood; for the habit was 
keenest from seven to 14, and then had 
a tendency to abate. 

Mr Vincent, representing the Reform 
club, expressed regret that the London 
school board had not been able to 
make adequate provision, in their large 
schools, of children’s books. Those 
they had were exactly of the character 
recommended by Miss Hewins. 

Mr Putnam, of Boston, said that he 
had just received intimation of a be- 
quest of about 440,000 for the benefit 
of children, and he needed hardly to 
say that Boston would turn for advice 
as to its use to Hartford. 

Miss Sharp gave an account of the 
work with home libraries in Chicago, 
and its results, which was well received 
by the conference. 

Sir John Lubbock said it was more 
than 25 years since he expressed the 
opinion in the house of commons that 
the education of board schools should 
not be confined to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. He found few supporters, 
but people had come round to his views. 
Mr Matthew Arnold had been obliged 
to modify his views as to the teaching 
of elementary science, and it was found 
that children were very receptive of 
scientific ideas. He was sure they 
would all heartily thank the readers of 
papers on this important question. 
Adjourned. : 

The afternoon session opened with a 
paper by J. N. Larned, late of Buffalo, 
N. Y., on the Organization of codpera- 
tive work among public libraries, which 
was read in the author’s absence by Mr 
Wright. He said that the possibilities 
of codperative work among public li- 
braries could only be realized by an or- 
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ganization which should provide for it 
a permanent editorial director, ade- 
quately salaried, and devoting his whole 
attention to the work. It would be a 
good thing if an index society could be 
formed —a subject-index society, con- 
sisting of, say, 400 or.500 members pay- 
ing annually a couple of guineas apiece. 
Valuable results might be expected 
from such a body. 

This was followed by a paper on Co- 
operation inthe compilation of a catalog 
of periodicals, by H. H. Langton, li- 
brarian of University of Toronto, Can. 
He presented the following argument: 

The increase in number and impor- 
tance of technical periodicals and of the 
serials issued by learned societies calls 
for suitable bibliographical treatment. 
At present the information obtainable 
is fragmentary and scattered among a 
variety of publications. There is need 
of a single catalog, to form a complete 
international repertory of periodicals, 
exclusive of newspapers and literary 
magazines. Provision should also be 
made for the issue at regular intervals 
of supplements recording new publica- 
tions. 

The means suggested for compiling 
the catalog and insuring its continua- 
tion by supplements is the appointment 
of an international committee of publi- 
cation, whose peculiar functions should 
be to establish communications with 
the librarians at the provincial centers 
of every country. By their agency, 
accurate information could be obtained 
annually, respecting the societies and 
periodicals of each locality. 

The next in order was an address by 
C.W. Andrews, of the John Crerar libra- 
ry, Chicago, who reviewed at length the 
growth in the use of printed card cata- 
logs in the United States, their advan- 
tage and disadvantage. Mr Putnam, of 
Boston, said the linotype material which 
they use in making their bulletins is 
kept for future use in finding lists, 
etc. Mr Lane then gave an account of 
the printing and distribution of catalog 
cards by the Publishing section of the 
A. L. A. Mr Campbell, of the British 
museum, said the only hope of ‘settling 
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the question. lies in government aid. 
In proportion to the time spent, the re- 
sult has been a failure. The difference 
in classification could be overcome by 
the government publishing class lists. 
Mr Dewey made a plea for a line of 
cooperation leading from the smallest 
libraries in the country up to the na- 
tional libraries. 

Librarian Putnam, of Boston, gave a 
very interesting review of the local li- 
brary associations in the United States, 
which showed the source of much of 
the success of library matters comes 
trom these meetings. 

Friday morning’s work began with 
‘what is always a very important event 
in the A. L. A.—that is, the sitting for 
the photograph. After considerable ex- 
ertion on the part of the company it 
was declared finished, and the meetings 
began. Andreas S. Steenberg, of Den- 
mark, read a paper on the libraries of 
the northern states of Europe, in which 
he described the principal institutions 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land. Finland Jeads in the people’s li- 
braries. But these countries are be- 
hind in library matters, though the 
scientific libraries are well supported 
by the state and have many valuable 
collections. 

A paper by Jacob Schwartz, of New 
York, on an indicator-catalog charging 
system, was summarized by Mr Cutter, 
showing how the indicator system of 
charging and the card charging system 
might be combined in a method having 
the advantages of both. 

A paper entitled A hint on catalog- 
ing, by F. B. Crofton, of Nova Scotia, 
followed. It was a recital of the meth- 
ods by which obscurities found place 
in biographies. 

E. A Petherick, London, read a pa- 
per on Theoretical and practical bibli- 
ography, in which he claimed that the 
author, title, and subject catalogs were 
not adequate to the needs of book users; 
pointed out the British museum cata- 
log as an example of an incomplete 
catalog. — 

R. R. Bowker, of New York, read a 
paper on Bibliographical endeavors in 
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America, which was a review of the 
work from the earliest efforts down to 
the present. 

A paper by W. H. Brett, of Cleve- 
land, on Freedom in public libraries, 
was read by L. S. Jast, of Peterborough. 
He claimed that the librarian ought to 
be not merely the custodian of the 
books, but the helper of the readers. 
There ought to be absolutely free ac- 
cess of al] borrowers to the shelves of 
the library. In the smaller libraries the 
plan had long been at work, but it had — 
only recently been applied in the larger 
ones. As to the dangers of theft, muti- 
lation, and careless handling, he did 
not think they were much affected by 
the method of issue. The great peril 
to libraries was the experienced book 
thief; but the risk of detection in steal- 
ing stamped books was too great to 
be often run, and the thief was usually 
the man who had gained special priv- 
ileges denied to the mass of readers. 
The appeal to the honor of borrowers 
was a great safeguard, and the con- 
fidence was rarely abused. 

The discussion of the paper was the 
most heated of the conference. Sir 
Wm. Bailey declared such’views to be 
anarchy, and he hoped they would be 
cried down. Mr Davis, of New Guinea, 
thought it would always remain an open 
question, determined only by the li- 
brary building, the collection, and the 
patrons. Mr Madely, of Warrington, 
thought close classification and open 
shelves go together. Decidedly objec- 
tionable for children’s books. 

Mr Southern, of Manchester, said 
that the facts show that mutilation of 
books is as great in closed shelves as 
in open. Arrangement and space alone 
determines the question. 

Mr Putnam, of Boston, spoke of the 
advantage it was to show what the li- 
brary contains on a subject. The stim- 
ulating influence is considerable. In 
Boston it is found that open shelves 
lead to a higher class of books than are 
selected from a catalog. No bait is 
needed with open shelves. Several 
others joined in the discussion, and 
were reading into the paper statements 
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which had not been made, when Mr 
Jast, in a very facetious speech, called 
in these remarks and showed that Mr 
Brett was not advocating an impracti- 
cable theory, but one which had been 
found to work wherever it had been 
fairly tried. 

The afternoon meeting was opened 
by C. H. Gould, of Montreal, with a 
very entertaining and suggestive ac- 
count of the libraries in Montreal, and 
particularly the departmental libraries 
of McGill university. 

A paper by Dr Richardson, of Prince- 
ton university, on Libraries the prime 
factor in human evolution, showed the 
growth that comes from absorption of 
the results of recorded experiences of 
bygone men and times. 

The time being nearly consumed, the 
papers by John Thorburn, on Counting 
and time reckoning, and by George 

Iles, on Expert appraisal of literature, 
were passed as read. 

A paper on Library work in Jamaica, 
by Frank Cundall, of Kingston, was 
read by Dr Gillies. It pointed out the 
difficulties found in tropical regions, 
chief of which are insects. A very in- 
teresting account of the past and pres- 
ent libraries of Jamaica was given. 
This finished the program, and a genu- 
ine love feast of thanksgiving, exchange 
of compliments and good feeling fol- 
lowed. The accredited delegates all 
made touching remarks, and a great 
wave of cordial, kindly feeling for each 
other seemed to break over and en- 
velop the whole audience. When Dr 
Lundstedt, too full of gratitude for 
deliberate English speech, broke out in 
Kis native Swedish tongue, it was a mo- 
ment long to be remembered by those 
who heard it. While few understood 
the words, all read clearly and echoed 
the meaning expressed in tone and face. 
Whatever had been the motives and 
feelings at the coming together of this 
large assembly, there was no question 
as to the genuine, fraternal emotion in 
existence at the parting. Without a 
doubt there was a welding together of 
the library workers and friends of the 
cause that will long survive the second 
international meeting. 
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Library Meetings 

California--The September meeting of 
the Library association of central Cali- 
fornia was held in the city hall, Ala- 
meda, the association being guests of 
the Alameda free library. 

The new rooms of the library were 
inspected, their convenient arrange- 
ment and cheerful appearance making 
a most favorable impression. This li- 
brary, under the progressive manage- , 
ment of Librarian Harbonne, has 
adopted the open-shelf system, and it 
has proved a complete success. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Rowell, the program of the 
evening being as follows: Experiences 
of a library trustee, E. W. Maslin; the 
Library of a metropolitan newspaper, 
M. P. Wiggin; On primers, with a re- 
markable example, P. J. Healy; Li- 
brary economics, F. B. Graves. 

The event of the evening was the ex- 
hibition of an Indian primer, by Mr 
Healy. This book, a primer for the 
use of Mohawk children, etc., is a per- 
fect copy in the original leather bind- 
ing of this rare primer. 

Mr Pilling, in his Bibliography of the 
Iroquoian languages, describes it at 
some length, gives a facsimile of the 
title-page, and had no knowledge of any 
copy besides that in the British museum. 

The session closed with a short dis- 
cussion on the vexed question, What 
shall a public library do with its sur- 
plus books? without, however, present- 
ing any feasible solution of this difficult 
problem. A. M. JELuison, Sec. 


Chicago— Arrangements have been 
made to hold the first meeting for the 
year of the Chicago library club at the 
Newberry library on Oct. 7,1897. Her- 
vey White, reference librarian of the 
John Crerar library, will presenta paper, 
A day witha reference librarian. 


lowa— The eighth annual meeting of 
the library association will be held at 
Des Moines, Oct. 12-13. The associa- 
tion has become a corporated body, and 
is planning to do great work for the li- 
brary interests of the state. A good 
program has been prepared for this 
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meeting. It includes, among other 
things, Organization of small town li- 
braries, by Virginia Dodge, Cedar Rap- 
ids; Danger line in fiction, by Johnson 
Brigham; Relation of school to library, 
Hon. Henry Sabin; and How to stimu- 
late interest in the library, Judge H. E. 
Deemer. 


Massachusetts--The library club held 
its first meeting of the year at Norton, 
_Sept. 9, Mr Putnam presiding. Reso- 
lutions on the death of Dr Rice were 
adopted. Nina E. Browne read a paper 
on Fines, which provoked considerable 
discussion. J.S. Hayes, of Somerville, 
read a paper on State aid for libraries. 
The discussion took a negative tone as 
to its advisability. G. M. Jones gave 
an account of the International confer- 
ence and London libraries. J. L. Whit- 
ney gave a very interesting account of 
the social functions given the librarians 
abroad. The next meeting will be held 
at Medford, Oct. 26. 


Michigan—-The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the state library association met 
at Muskegon September 8, in the beau- 
tiful Hackleylibrary. The first exercise 
was’ a quartet artistically and daintily 
rendered by four young ladies, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. The 
session opened with prayer, and then a 
very hearty welcome to the librarian 
was given by F. A. Nims, who paid a 
glowing tribute to the value of a true 
librarian in every community, and re- 
ferred to the generous gift of Mr Hack- 
ley, of Muskegon, of the beautiful li- 
brary where the audience sat. 

A response followed by Pres. Utley,in 
which he outlined the hopes and plans 
of all the library associations, and of 
Michigan association in particular. 

F. A. Nims, of the library committee 
of the Hackley public library, of Mus- 
kegon, Mich , read a paper on the Rela- 
tion of public libraries to public instruc- 
tion. The history of legislation in Mich- 
igan on the subject of public libraries 
was sketched and reviewed, the object 
of the paper. being to show that with an 
honest and intelligent purpose to es- 
tablish a free public library in every 
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township, and even in every school dis- 
trict in the state, not only the consti- 
tutional provision for the maintenance 
of such libraries, but also legislation 
toward the same end, had proved un- 
satisfactory. The paper recommended 
the appointment of a special committee 
of the association to take the subject 
into consideration, to investigate and 
ascertain the defects of the present sys- 
tem, and to recommend such changes 
in the system of legislation as might 
place the free public libraries in the | 
townships on as secure a footing of 

maintenance as the public schools. 

Mr Utley gave an account of the bill . 
which was presented to the legislature 
last winter for a library commission, and 
the reason for its failure to become a 
law. 

J. E. Hammond, State supt. of pub- 
lic instruction, followed with an outline 
of the school district libraries. If there 
is anything which should receive the 
sympathy of school people it is the li- 
braries. The law is ineffectual as it now 
stands, but the school authorities have 
shifted all possible laws into their own 
hands to make the best of the matter. 

Mr Nims thought the planas outlined 
in the library commission bill would be 
unpopular because it gave the power of 
control and selection into the hands of 
the commission. The people were very 
jealous of anything which interfered 
with local government of local affairs. 

Miss Ahern, being called on by the 
president, responded by saying that the 
cause of the failures of the district li- 
braries was plainly pointed by all those 
who had previously spoken, when they 
said that the library funds were diverted 
from their purpose and the school au- 
thorities did not give proper attention 
to their work. Mr Hammond had stated 
that 533 libraries had started up since 
the agitation of the library question by 
state associations of librarians, clubs, 
etc.,had begun. This, then, was the solu- 
tion of the question. Give the govern- 
ance and administration of the public li- 
brary into the hands of separate boards 
selected for library purposes, and not to 
school boards, who generally treated the 
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library as a foster child or a poor rela- 
tion. If there is anything of time or 
money or attention unused bythe larger 
affairs of the school the library may 
have it, but in no case is the library a 
first care, and seldom if ever receives a 
coordinate part of the attention of the 
board. A discussion followed as to what 
was best to do before the next legisla- 
ture. Finally a committee of which Mr 
Utley should be chairman was empow- 
ered to look after the matter. The meet- 
ing then adjourned, and the visitors were 
shown through the library. 

The Hackley library building is one 
of the most beautiful buildings and one 
of the best adapted to its purpose that 
can be found inthe country. It was the 
gift, complete in every particular and 
with a large endowment fund, of Charles 
A. Hackley, of Muskegon, to the city. 
It has a well-chosen up-to-date collec- 
tion of books, modern library appli- 
ances,and a very courteous librarystaff, 
and is no doubt doing good work. The 
building was lighted at night with elec- 
tricity, and was a thing of beauty to the 
visitors who saw it. 

Mr and Mrs Hackley gave a very de- 
lightful reception to the visiting libra- 
rians, who were kindly greeted by many 
of the Muskegon people on Wednesday 
evening. The beautiful home was 
thrown open and all enjoyed the many 
lovely carvings and bric-a-brac dis- 
played. 

The session on Thursday morning 
opened with more delightful music by 
the same young ladies who favored the 
company the previous day. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mosier. 

A paper was then read by Mr Mac- 
kenzie, superintendent of the Muskegon 
public schools, on the Relation of pub- 
lic libraries and public schools. 


The Public School and the Public Library 


To what extent this subject of the re- 
lation of libraries and schools has been 
considered at your own gatherings and 
discussed in your professional journals, 
I do not know; but I infer from my lim- 
ited reading and from my slight ac- 
quaintance with the efforts made by dif- 
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ferent libraries to reach the children, 
that it has had frequent consideration. 
I shall therefore confine myself simply 
to the question of the dividing line be- 
tween schools and libraries, and to what 
extent from the teacher’s standpoint the 
library can lend the most efficient aid to 
supplement the work of the schools in 
the education of the child. 

It will, of course, be understood at 
the outset that my remarks have no 
reference to the policy pursued by any 
particular library, and that my total 
lack of experience in the conditions 
and needs of school children in the 
larger centers of population compels 
me to exclude them from consideration. 
It is possible that were my experience 
broader, my views upon these points 
might undergo modification. 

Encouraged by the requests of teach- 
ers for supplementary reading and 
for books and library aids to be put 
into the hands of pupils; stimulated by 
the enlarged functions and the in- 
creased responsibilities of the modern 
library, and recognizing the limitless 
possibilities for good if the children of 
the public schools could be made per- 
manent library patrons, there is quite a 
general tendency, it seems to me, on the 
part of libraries to enlarge their scope 
to the extent of taking upon themselves 
some of the specific work of the schools 
—a task for which they are nowise 
fitted—and thereby not only waste 
their energies in this school work, but 
also to this same extent fail in the per- 
rormance of their generally recognized 
functions. It would be presumptuous 
of me to discuss before you the general 
functions of a library, except from the 
educational standpoint. That it has an 
important place in the educational 
field all will admit. But I fail to see 
why it should bear a more direct and 
intimate relation to the public schools 
than it does to any other educational 
force in the community. To my mind 
there is no more reason why the library 
should attempt the direct education of 
the children —as it does when it devotes 
its money and energies to the’ estab- 
lishment of temporary libraries. in 
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schools, or even to an undue enlarge- 
ment of its juvenile department — than 
should the church or the press or any 
other educating factor depart from its 
true sphere of disseminating general in- 
telligence, culture,and morality. These 
all are the educational forces of ma- 
turer life—not of children. I trust I 
may not be misunderstood in this mat- 
ter. The zeal which librarians gener- 
ally are showing, in their efforts to ex- 
tend their helpfulness to all classes, 
deserves only the highest commenda- 
tion. But my position is that libraries 
are exceeding their legitimate functions 
and diverting their resources from their 
own proper channels when they pur- 
chase sets of books for exclusive use in 
schools either as supplementary read- 
ing or as a basis for any form of class 
work, To furnish suitable reading ma- 
terial for the schools is one of the first 
duties of the school authorities; and 
even although they may be derelict in 
this matter, this does not justify the 
librarian in supplying the needs of the 
children at the expense of other pa- 
trons. If these books are to be bought, 
they should be bought for the reason 
that they have a usefulness wider than 
that of the school, and that they satisfy 
a legitimate demand from others than 
public school children. 

My second objection to this tendency 
is a deeper one, and the inferences far 
reaching, for they affect the whole rela- 
tion of children to libraries and read- 
ing. I feel that-the library can do 
much more for the child indirectly than 
directly, and that it should strive to 
reach him chiefly through the teacher 
and the parent. In the very nature of 
things the school and the library must 
adapt different methods of instruction. 
One adapts itself to the needs of the 
- growing child who must get his knowl- 
edge chiefly through observation and 
experience, in the getting of which he 
requires much guidance; the other is 
fitted for the instruction of maturer 
minds, which can assimilate the expe- 
riences of others, which are capable of 
self-instruction, and which require only 
the material that is to be assimilated. 
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Not only are the two methods different 
in theory, but in practice as well; for 
the better schools today recognize the 
significance and importance of teaching 
a child truly to read, and because of its 
immense difficulty have concentrated 
all their efforts in securing the most 
effective solution of the problem. The 
library, on the other hand, must assume 
that all its patrons are readers —i.e,, that 
they are all capable of advancing their 
own culture by reading —and so receive 
the child on the same footing as the. 
adult. From the standpoint of the true 
teacher this is to the child of average 
ability and attainments an extremely 
dangerous process; for although it may 
make him an omnivorous reader, and 
for a few years a frequent patron of the 
library, it is not likely to make hima 
reader in the true educational sense. 

In making these strictures upon the 
free use of the library by children, I 
am not ignorant of the fact that per- 
haps two-thirds of the patrons of the 
average public library are public school 
children, neither am I ignorant of the 
saving power, for this world and for the 
next, of a good book wisely read. Iam 
also aware of the fact that, the reading 
habit must become a fixed one in youth, 
if it is to exist at all in the adult. My 
criticism is not against the motive of 
the library, but against its method, 
which it seems to me defeats its own 
purpose, and while it aims to cultivate 
a reading faculty, secures only a read- 
ing habit. 

To teach a child to read, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, is one of 
the first, and at the same time one of the 
easiest, problems of the schools. But 
like other easy things, it is not neces- 
sarily beneficial. The boy who reads 
pernicious books until he reaches a con- 
dition of mental or moral debasement, 
and the girl who, from devouring ro- 
mantic fiction, is filled with false and 
distorted ideas of life, is neither one 
likely to be anything but a menace to 
social progress. Unless we teach our 
children what to read and how to read, 
I am inclined to think we bestow a curse 
rather than a blessing upon them. It 
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is time enough to unlock the world’s 
storehouse of books to the child when 
we arouse in him a desire for them, 
when he feels the need of them and is 
capable of appreciating and wisely us- 
ing them. The average child in this 
decade reads too much rather than too 
little. What he needs is not encour- 
agement to read, so much as it is guid- 
ance as to what he should read, and 
help in getting from his reading the tull 
measure of his capacity. Too much of 
the reading done by children can result 
in only one of two things: either it ren- 
ders them wholly unfit for serious and 
systematic study,or it loads their minds 
with material that they cannot use. 
Children must be guided in their read- 
ing just as they are in their morals, and 
if parents are too ignorant or too in- 
different to give proper attention to this 
matter, then concentrate your efforts 
upon giving such assistance to teachers 
that the coming generation will be wiser 
in this regard than is the present. 

And this, it seems to me, is where the 
relation between library and school is 
closest, and is the direction in which 
the most efficient aid to the schools can 
be given. It is not the child that needs 
your assistance, but the teacher; and be 
assured that when you have made hera 
lover of your books you will have made 
all her children lovers also. Librarians 
who have had no experience in teaching 
will hardly beable to form a just concep- 
tion of the average teacher’s mental 
attainments and spiritual needs. Her 
judgments are apt to be too severe, for 
she fails to realize that while her envi- 
ronment is stimulating, refining, and 
broadly educative, the teacher’s is very 
apt to become exhausting physically, 
narrowing mentally, and even deaden- 
ings piritually. On account of the na- 
ture of our work we especially need the 
reactionary influences of the library, and 
therefore the fullest privileges permissi- 
ble should be accorded us for our own 
inspiration and self-culture. Further- 
more,we especially need your assistance 
in familiarizing ourselves with the ever- 
improving library facilities and appli- 
ances, that we may learn how to get at 
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facts rather than to learn them,and how 
to find with the least expenditure of time 
and energy the help and inspiration we 
so often need. For you to be able to 
furnish material when called for will not 
suffice. The application of business 
principles to library practice requires 
that the resources of the library be made 
as attractive and accessible as possible. 
In this way a passing interest in current 
events, for example, might frequently 
become a permanent interest, and an 
indifferent reader of the political col- 
umns of the newspaper become an in- 
telligent student of political history, if 
given easy access to material suitable to 
his then actual needs. 

Library catalogs, although showing 
great advances with the recent progress 
in library science, are still compiled 
mainly for the intelligent few. Too fre- 
quently they are merely endless lists of 
titles or names which convey no mean- 
ing, and give no more assistance than 
if written in Sanskrit. What the busy 
teacher needs is more explanation as 
to contents and character, both for fa- 
cilitating her own culture and for put- 
ting herself in a position where she can 
render the most efficient assistance to 
her pupils. For what she lacks is time 
and strength, not inclination and ca- 
pacity. Assist her in securing a fair ac- 
quaintance with your literature for chil- 
dren. Make it as easy as possible for 
her to discriminate between what is use- 
ful and what is valueless for her partic- 
ular purpose, and give her free access 
to this material for the individual use of 
her pupils, and she will later send you 
a clientage who, in place of desultory 
and aimless reading of your books, will 
show an intelligence and appreciation 
that will imply the wisest and best use 
of them. In the preparation of these 
reading guides for the direction of chil- 
dren’s reading I have but two sugges- 
tions to make. 

The value of a book should be judged 
from the standpoint of the child rather 
than that of theadult. To be educative 
a book must not only interest, but it 
must stimulate the child as well. It 
must make him self-active, quick at ob- 
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It 
must not only teach results, but at the 
same time present the manner of ob- 
taining them, so that the reader may be 


servation, and free in his thinking. 


stimulated to original thought. Fur- 
thermore, its tone and aim must be be- 
neficent, and of a character to give him 
some insight into his social relations, to 
develop his social instincts, and lead 
him to realize the universal necessity of 
mutual codperation for mutual good. 

The other suggestion is concerning 
the classification of books in these read- 
ing lists, which are usually too general 
to be of the most efficient service. Give 
us lists of books suitable for as many dif- 
ferent needs and occasions as possible. 
There can’t be too manyof them. For 
instance,a teacher would find thorough- 
ly helpful and practicable such classified 
lists of books as, For beginners in third 
and fourth grades; for intermediate pu- 
pils; for-boys; for girls; numerous ref- 
erences to the current events of the day; 
the general references of the library, 
classified as to general character; his- 
torical readings divided into periods and 
adapted to different grades; historical 
fiction under several forms of classifi- 
cation; biographies and biographical 
sketches suited to different ages; geo- 
graphical aids, including travel descrip- 
tion, life, scenes, and customs in dif- 
ferent countries; natural history and 
elementary science; the resources of the 
library available for the purpose of illus- 
trating topicsin history, art, and science; 
material for theme studies; the bibliog- 
raphy of the anniversary days now so 
generally observed in schools, and so on, 
limited in number only by the leisure 
and resources at your command. 

Dr Harris says that the task of teach- 
ing the pupil how to use the library is 
the central object toward which our 
school methods have been guiding us; 
and I am sure that we all feel that the 
school that does most to lead its pupils 
to the authoritative works in history and 
science, and to acquaint him with the 
masterpieces of literature and art, and 
that provides most fully for their appre- 
ciation and for the development of the 
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reading faculty, comes nearest to fulfill- 
ing its highest mission. 

Mr Utley thought some of the state- 
ments were a little radical. The schools 
in Detroit sought the help of the library 
by taking largely of its store. 

Miss Waldo thought the idea of lists 
a good one, and should put it in practice 
on her return home. 

Mrs Parsons thought librarians were 
more ready to work with children than 
the teachers, because they were more 
tractable and would receive suggestions 
which she would not dare to offer to the 
teachers. 

Miss Ahern, being called upon, said 
that she agreed with Mr, Mackenzie that. 
school children read rather too much 
than too little. The reading of children 
generally is too purposeless; not that all 
reading should have an end, but that the 
spirit which reads simply for amusement 
and to be able to saya large number of 
books has been read is bad for the child. 
Librarians sometimes work a detriment 
to children in striving to report a large 
circulation. The children should have 
attention at the libraries, but so should 
their parents. Artists should be looked 
after, but so should artisans. Literary 
clubs should receive attention, but so 
shouid labor unions. But it is also true 
that all the responsibilitv for children’s 
reading does not lie with the Jibrarian. 
It belongs to parents and teachers as 
well,and more; children play too much, 
they eat too much, unless some one 
guides them. The best results will 
come, not from saying who is at fault, 
but from frank, cordial, sincere codper- 
ation on the part of teachers, parents, 
and librarians toward bringing about 
the greatest possible good with the 
means at hand. 

Mr Utley then read a paper based on 
his observations of English libraries. 
The audience asked a number of ques- 
tions concerning English libraries which 
showedan intelligent interest in the sub- 
ject,and which were answered by Mr Ut- 
leyand MissAhern. The meeting then 
adjourned to enjoy a ride about Muske- 
gon, during which a visit was made to 
the magnificent new manual training 














school which Mr Hackley has just built, 
equipped throughout, and presented to 
the city. 

The officers elected for the next year 
are, president, H. M. Utley; vice presi- 
dents, Isabel Roberts and L. Walton; 
secretary, Mrs A. F. Parsons; treasurer, 
Lucy Ball. 

The next meeting will be held at Bay 
City. 

A vote of thanks for cordial hospital- 
ity and kindness received was given to 
Mr and Mrs Hackley, Mr Nims, Miss 
Wood, and her assistants. 


Pennsylvania— The meetings of the li- 
brary club will be resumed on the sec- 
ond Monday in October (October 11). 
It is purposed this year to strengthen 
the interest of the meetings by holding 
them in various places in which the in- 
terests of the library can be widened. 
The executive committee have decided 
to hold the first meeting at West Ches- 
ter, and propose to make the discussion 
on the Development of small local libra- 
ries, the principal topic. Meetings will 
be held monthly from October to May, 
both inclusive. 


Philadelphia—A meeting of the Assist- 
ant librarians’ club of Philadelphia was 
held at the free library, September 15, 
at 430p.m. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing season: Presi- 
dent, Edith Ridgway, free library; vice 
president, E. R. Neisser, free library; 
secretary, Mary D. Ayres, Germantown 
branch of free library; executive com- 
mittee, Edith Ridgway, E. R. Neisser, 
Edith Brinkmann, Jean E. Graffen, free 
library; Mary Mecutchen, Wagner in- 
stitute branch of free library. 


Wisconsin— A library meeting will be 
held at Grand Rapids, Oct. 1-2, under 
the auspices of the J. D. Witter free 
traveling libraries and the Wisconsin 
free library commission. It is intended 
to hold a free conference of all friends 
of libraries in Wood Co. A good pro- 
gram has been prepared, and problems 
of general interest in library work will 
be discussed. 
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News from the Library Field 


East 


A gift of $20,000 has been given to 
establish a free public library in Brad- 
ford, Me., by the will of J. B. Curtis. 


J. H. Nichols, of Boston, has given 
$10,000 to Kingston, N. H., to build a 
public library as a memorial to his fath- 
er and mother. 


Mrs E. B. Monroe, of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., has given $30,000 as an endow- 
ment fund to the Pequot library, of 
Southport. Conn. 


Corinna, Me., is to have a handsome 
new library building, the gift of L. M. 
Stewart, of Minneapolis, whose boyhood 
was spent in that vicinity. 


C. H. Luddington, of New York, has 
given $10,000 to Old Lyme, Conn., for 
a public library. The only condition 
imposed is that he shall be allowed to 
name the library. 


State Librarian Carver, of Maine, re- 
ports an increased interest in town li- 
braries throughout the state, stimulated 
by the appropriation made by the‘leg- 
islature, which is now available. The 
town of Ripley has given $1300 in ad- 
dition to the $100 given by the state. 

Central Atlantic 

Bessie S. Smith, class of ’97, New 
York State library school, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Harlem library, 
of New York city. 


Elizabeth D. Remminger, class of ’96 
of Pratt institute library, has been ap- 


pointed librarian of the Catholic insti- 


tute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. B. Slauson, of Oregon, has been 
appointed superintendent of the period- 
ical and newspaper department of the 
Congressional library. 


T. H. Clark, of Montgomery, Ala., 
has been appointed librarian of the law 
department of the Congressional library. 
Mr Clark has been engaged in news- 
paper work, but is a lawyer by profes- 
sion. 

By the terms of the will of R. W. 
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Keep the $10,0co given to the Lock- 
port (N. Y.) public library will go into 
a fund from which none but books of 
value which have attained a permanent 
place in literature will be bought. 


A. P. C. Griffin, long connected with 
the Boston public library, and who has 
lately compiled and annotated the cata- 
log of the Washingtoniana of the Bos- 
ton Athenzum, has been appointed an 
assistant librarian of the Congressional 
library. 


A. R. Kimball, formerly state libra- 
rian of New Hampshire, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant librarian in the 
Congressional library. Mr Kimball is 
well and favorably known as one of the 
foremost successful state librarians in 
the country. He has done very help- 
ful work in devising a classification and 
catalog for state publications. 


Philadelphia free library circulated 
836,898v. during the first six months of 
1897. The free shelves are proving 
eminently satisfactory to all concerned. 
Philadelphia has tried the branch sys- 
tem on a larger scale than any other 
library, having twelve in active opera- 
tion, and plans foras many more. There 
are 75 traveling libraries in active work. 


Central 


E. D. Smith has given Menasha, Wis., 
$25,000 for a new library building. 


The public library of Logansport, 
Ind., has been reclassified, and a new 
card catalog has been made. 


Mrs S. C. McIntosh, for many years 
librarian of Joliet, Ill., died at her home 
in that city Sept. I9. 

Mary J. Calkins was appointed li- 
brarian of Racine (Wis.) public library, 

“to succeed Elizabeth Clark, resigned. 


Ida Lewis has been appointed libra- 
rian of the new public library of Shel- 
byville, Ind. The library starts out 
with about 2000v. 


The Chicago normal school is reclass- 
ifying its library and putting in a new 
card catalog. Irene Warren has been 
appointed librarian. 


Public Libraries 


The reports from the Library league 
of Cleveland, O., show an encouraging 
growth in its work. The membership 
has grown to 4coo, and is still growing. 


A public library has been founded at 
Kansas, Ill., by John A. Payne as a 
memorial to his wife, Margaret E. 
Payne. Edward Wallasey is librarian. 


Mary E. Gale organized the public 
library of Peru, Ind., during June and 
July. She is now engaged in organiz- 
ing the public library of Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

J. C. Hanson, of the Wisconsin His- 
torical society library, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Congressional library of 
Washington. 


The Milwaukee public library has re- 
ceived a gift of $10,0co from Mrs Caro- 
line Metcalf for the purchase of art 
books. The money is to be given in in- 
stalments of $2000. 


Frederick Swannell, of Kankakee, IIl., 
has given $s50co for a public library 
building for the city. Fhis library is 
less than two years old, but has been a 
vigorous institution from the first. 


The report of the public library of 
Des Moines, Ia., shows an issue of 151,- 
628v.; books lost, 7. The delivery 
branches opened in different parts of 
the city have proven highly successful. 


Dr G. E. Wire spent the month of 
August at the Laporte public library, 
giving instruction in library science to 
the new staff of the library. Recent 
accessions bring up the number of vol- 
umes to over 5CO0O. 


A June number of the Freemasons’ 
repository gives an extended account, 
illustrated, of the Iowa Masonic library, 
which has grown to its present admi- 
rable extent and quality under the care 
of Librarian T.S. Parvin. 


The annual report of the Indianap- 
olis public library for 1896-97 shows 
books added, 5981; total, 68,933v.; is- 
sued, 321,389v., of which 22,948v. were 
issued during the past six months 
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through the 12 delivery stations and 
from five branch libraries. 


The tourist club of Ottumwa, Ia., 
have taken the care and maintenance 
of the public library of that city upon 
themselves, and have already reorgan- 
ized it and introduced a card catalog 
and other modern methods. Miss Mc- 
Loney, librarian of Des Moines, assisted 
them in the work. 


The books at the Scoville public li- 
brary at Oak Park, IIl., are being classi- 
fied and cataloged. When completed 
the result will be a card catalog very 
carefully prepared. The library au- 
thorities of late have given careful at- 
tention tothe selection of a list of peri- 
odicals, and believe they now have as 
nearly a model list as it is possible to 
secure. 


The new Chicago public library build- 
ing has been finished and is about ready 
for the accommodation of the public. 
By the kindness of the board and Li- 
brarian Hild, it was opened for public 
inspection Sept. 13-19, when thousands 
daily passed through the beautiful 
rooms admiring and rejoicing in the 
new acquisition to the library equip- 
ment of the city. 


The report of the librarian of Sioux 
City, Ia., shows books added, 1281; 
total volumes, 10,959; books circulated, 
53,383, an increase over last year of 
11,783. Sioux City is one of the most 
striking examples in the state of the 
wisdom of the policy of committing 
the management of the public library 
into the hands of persons especially 
interested in library work, as is shown 
by the growth of their library for the 
last four or five years. 


The recent report of the Chicago 
public library covers the twenty-fifth 
year of the institution. Librarian Hild 
‘gives some interesting figures regarding 
the work he had in charge during the 
year. Regarding the number of books 
in the library he says: 

The entire number of volumes in the 
library May 31, 1897, was 220,736, show- 
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ing a net increase of 3533 volumes over 
the number reported at the close of last 
year. The total number of volumes 
entered in the accession catalog was 
7171, of which 5349 were bought, 929 
were donated, and 893 were received 
from the reading rooms. The acces- 
sions of pamphlets numbered 1213. 
The number of unbound pamphlets in 
the library is now about 42,700. 

The total home circulation for the 
year was 1,215,997 volumes, of which 
584,455 were from the main library and 
631,542 through the delivery station, 
an increase of 119,246 volumes over the 
previous year, the largest total circula- 
tion in the history of the institution. 
The daily average for home use was 
4054, as against 3886 for the previous 
year. The largest number of books 
issued for one day was 8397, Feb. 13, 
1897, while the smallest number was 
2258, Aug.8, 1896. The number of per- 
sons who visited the reading rooms was 
625,864, an increase of 41,608 over the 
previous year. 

The classification of the books issued 
for home reading, showing the number 
and percentage of each class, is given 
as follows: 





Vols. Per ct. 

English prose fiction.......... 496,127 40.80 
Juvenile literature ............ 280,287 23.05 
History and biography........ 102,144 8.40 
Geography and travels........ 57575 4.75 
Sciences and arts............. gl, 7.55 
Poetry and drama ............ 43,289 3.56 
Miscellaneous................ 25,901 2.13 
Foreign languages............ 118,682 9.76 
MOA ac cd bbs biccrelbs <a Gee 1,215,997 100.00 


In the reference department 142,709 
readers consulted 375,729 volumes. 
There has been a slight falling off in 
the number of readers, but an increase 
of 13,044 in the number of books con- 
sulted. 

The following figures are given in 
the librarian’s report regarding the 
reading room attendance and registra- 
tion: 

The number of visitors to the read- 
ing room of the main library was 625,- 
864, an increase of 41,608 over the re- 
port of the previous year. There were 
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issued 615,387 periodicals, no record 
being kept of the use of daily newspa- 
pers, which are kept on file in the 
room. The average attendance on Sun- 
days was 883. The number of serials 
on file is 842. In addition 16 Chicago 
daily newspapers are kept for binding. 
There were consulted in the reading 
room 6887 volumes of bound newspa- 
pers. 

The amount expended for newspa- 
pers and periodicals for all of the read- 
ing rooms was $3,798.23. 

South 

The Rosemary library of Richmond, 
Va., has moved into new and enlarged 
quarters. The library is now managed 
by a board of women, and is improving 
in its scope and effectiveness. Mrs O 
G. Kean is librarian, assisted by Mary 
Cringan. 


Ellen Dortch, assistant librarian of 
Georgia, was married Sept. 8 to the cele- 
brated Southerner, Gen. James Long- 
street. Miss Dortch will be gratefully 
remembered by the women librarians, 
as the one who successfully led in the 
effort to have the ineligibility of women 
in Georgia to the office of state libra- 
rian, removed. 

West 

The public library of Ogden, Utah, 
has moved into new quarters and was 
reopened tothe public in July, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 


Edna D Bullock has resigned her 
position in the John Crerar library of 
Chicago, to accept a place in the library 
of the University of Nebraska. 


The subscription library of Salt Lake 
City has been turned over to the city, 
and will be reorganized and enlarged 
according to the latest methods, and 
opened as a public library. 


In compliance with the request of the 
Montana society of engineers, Librarian 
Davies, of Butte, has prepared an index 
to the books in the public library of 
the city pertaining to engineering and 
architecture.. It shows a choice and 
valuable collection of over 1200 books 
on these subjects. 
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Pacific Coast 
D. F. W. Bursch, librarian of Port- 
land, Ore., has been granted a three 
months’ leave of absence. 


A flourishing reading room and li- 
brary is maintained at San Juan, Cal., 
through the efforts of the Literary so- 
ciety of the place. Lottie Regan is 
librarian. 


The report of the Riverside (Cal.) 
public library shows no. of volumes, 
9233; circulation, 54,52Iv.; no. of books 
lost, 1; card holders, 3766. Librarian 
Mary M. Smith makes several sugges- 
tions for improving the service—the in- 
troduction ot the two-book system, dis- 
play of new books, and supplements to 
finding list. 


The library of the University of Cali- 
fornia has received from C. P. Hunting- 
ton a very valuable gift of priceless 
Spanish mss. and documents, and of 
books, pamphlets, and writings relating 
tothe Spanish rule in America. There 
are 4000 mss. made up of diaries of 
prominent governors, correspondence, 
mission records, 600v. of early books, 
and 3300 pamphlets. Librarian Row- 
ell says of it: . 

In a mass of material, so great and 
diversified, scarcely any feature of Cali- 
fornia history can be imagined that is 
not more or less covered. In order 
that some definite idea of its extent 
may be given, I may add that a com- 
plete collection of all that has been 
published up to this date on California 
would include about 5000 distinct items, 
and of these fully 35co are represented 
in the Cowan collection, so generously 
given us by Mr Huntington. 


Anyone having a copy of a photo- 
graph of a group of members of the 
American Library Association taken in 
front of the Case library, Cleveland, 
will confer a favor on a member of the 
association by communicating with me. 
Please note that the photograph is not 
the one which was reproduced in the 
Library Journal. W. H. Brett, 

Public Library. 

Cleveland, O. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries. 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 


with this branch of our business, 





We endeavor always to keep our immense stock as nearly 


complete as possible in works of general literature, embracing 


Belles-Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


PTT ARCATA ARIAS RATT TC APOE AERATORS 
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Aids for Librarians and Literary Workers 


Reading for the Young, and Supplement. A classified and annotated catalog of selected read- 
ing, considered a standard for use of librarians and teachers. By JOHN F.SARGENT. Sup- 
plement’ prepared by Mary E. and ABBy L. SARGENT. Cloth, $1 po 

List of Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs. This comprises a selection of 2100 books 
selected by the best authorities on the various subjects, and is intended for boys, and men as 
well. A copy of this book should be in every household as a guide and assistance in select- 
ing reading. Edited by AuGusta H. LEYPOLDT and GEORGE ILEs. gomee? $1 00 

aper, fc) 

Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art Music. 1000 titles, with descriptive, critical, and po AO ig 
tive notes by RUSSELL STuRGIS and HENRY E. KREHBIEL. Edited by GEo. aie ss $I 00 

aper, ° 

Decimal Classification. For classifying books in Libraries, and for arranging papers, aise 
clippings, etc. L. A. or Flex. Mor., $5 00 

D. C. Abridged. Especially adapted to private use. Cloth, $1 50 

Card Catalog Rules. Library School Accession Rules and Library School Shelf-list Rules. 
With facsimiles of catalog cards, accession book page and shelf sheets. Complete. 

Half Mor., $2 oo. Cloth, $1 25 

Library Notes. A journal of improved methods and record of results of studies and experiments 
at Library School, Albany, N. Y. Vol. 1, bound; Vols. II and III, bound together, each, 

Half Mor., $3 00. Cloth, $2 50 

Public Libraries. A monthly magazine devoted to the progressive and intelligent promotion 
of library interests, and a valuable aid for public, private, school, and college libraries. 

Per year (10 nos.), $1 00. Vol. I, with Index, Half Mor., $2 00 


For Sale by 
Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington 
Chicago St. Louis London Paris 





Librarians’ Attention! Pinding Lists 
- THE BATES se 


Line Dating Machine Carefully prepared and attract- 


STEEL ive lists for library use printed 
FIGURES, on short notice after the latest 
PERFECT and most approved library styles. 
PRINTING. 
PRICE, $9.00 Correspondence Solicited and Estimates 
Absolutely neccs- Furnished 
sary for every well . 
equipped library. wen 





Write for Catalogue. 
Bates A. J. MOUAT 


Manufacturing; Printer and Binder 
Co. 170 S. Clinton St. 


110 E. 23d St. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 
ous and difficult book lists. 

Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 
with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 

A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 
recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


Telegraphic Address, Putnam, London. 
Telegraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


Library Agents 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 
intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. 








‘*Notes on New Books,”’ 
A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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{ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers-and « Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING. 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : - 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
Il. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.” Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘*It is a valuable and useful work.”’ 

PPP LPRP OLD AL LP 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—/. Y. 7ribune. ; 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 


Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 


The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





2 

? A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 30z., 6 0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

? Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great srconeth and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 


sion of all other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1,2and5 Galion Cans. 202. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 7000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. Ing oz., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

ese goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smouthly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil ther is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 

; LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 

M ont ome We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the 
rapid growth and completeness of our Library Department. 


We are prepared to fill, with the utmost care and prompt- 








ness, all orders intrusted to us. 
Wa rd We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all de- 
partments of literature, including medical and scientific works. 
Aaa EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


Our ‘*K’’ Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embrac- 
ing the most important books in all departments of literature. 
Com pa ny Our ‘*S”’ List is devoted to medical and scientific books, 
: and includes the more important works of all publishers re- 
lating to these subjects. 
Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of 
Ill to 120 schools, and is very,valuable to all who are interested in 
school work. 
2 ‘ : The Quarterly Book Review. Its mission is to spread in- 
M ichiga nN : telligence and to assist in unlocking the treasures of litera- 
ture to the people. Subscription price 25 cents per year. 
Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries re- 
Aven ue ceive the most prompt and careful attention. 
Librarians and library officials are invited to come and see 
- us when in the city. We shall be pleased to show you 
C h 1 Cago through our establishment and, in any way possible, to serve 
your interests. Correspondence solicited. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 


The latest publications of all the leading American 


9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 
S 


pecial attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


S ON S porting books free of duty. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 





MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 


each Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 








BINDING DEVICE, 





“cone 8 Boston Library Binder. 








Nothing to get out of order. 


SIMPLEST No perforations to make or strings to tie. 














No locks, springs or other devices to get 


and BEST. _su#t of order. 








DIRECTIONS; 


When a pamphlet is to be removed from the Binder it is merely 
necessary to draw out the pin A sufficiently to release one or mor@ 
of the binder-bars, which can then be swung upward and the 
pamphlet can be inserted, and the free ends of the bars again re- 
placed within their slots and secured by means of the pin A. 


No keys to lose or wear ont. 





GEO. H. RICHTER, 
92 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE OFFICE & LIBRARY CO., 
102 Fulton St.. NEW YORK. 
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+ Ie 
Otto Harrassowitz: Leipzig 


Sookseller and Library Agent 


PUBLISHER OF THE 


German Library Journal 
(Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen) 


O. H.’s Large and carefully selected stock of second-hand books comprises all 
branches of literature; about 20 carefully classified catalogues published yearly 
and sent free on application. (Please state the branch of literature wanted.) 
Orders solicited direct or through a bookseller doing business with Leipzig. 

O. H.’s Library Department executes commissions of every kind at the fairest con- 
ditions. 

Shipments to New York twice every month. Small parcels collected into large boxes, 
making the same pro rata savings of expenses as large lots sent direct. Urgent 
orders filled by mail in less than four weeks. Bindings in all styles. 

Free of duty. 


First rate references will be given by leading American Librarians. 


New York Bankers: Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 


bs Ie 

















TAKE THE POPULAR 


COUNT 











~ @ LOUISVILLE, NEWALBANY CHICAGO RIG) 


Between CHICAGO : era 
INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
LOUISVILLE 


ONLY LINE TO THE FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 


West Baden, French Lick, and Paoli Springs. 
FRANK J. REED, CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


G. P. A. 232 Clark St., CHICAGO. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W.C. Leipzig: Hospital St. J0 Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 





Gustav E. Stechert 


is the only importer in America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at 


London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 


Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


Leipzig: Hospital St. 1o. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 


That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker, and with less trouble and work 
to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European Agents, can easily be seen for 


the following reasons: 


I. Iam in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 
II. Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 


often an extra discount. 


III. The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 


one account. 


Srom 


As shipments are received weekly, “Mondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 


V. If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate 
at New York, from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the ex- 
pense of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 

VI. Of all publications appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
abroad, and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 


Librarian. 


Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogs of second-hand books, I am enable 


to give quotations on 


nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 


VIII. 


and by attending auction sales. 


Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole libraries 


IX, os is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and _——_ is kept 
t 


of t 
volumes. 


e binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of 


e succeeding 


X. Periodicals supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 


Europe. 
XI. American Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 


(The list will be changed from time to time.) 


Academie royale des inscriptions et belles-lettres: 
Histoire dupuis son establissement et Memoirs de Lit- 
terature, Vols. 1-§1. Paris, 1736-1808. 4to. Full calf, 

ilt edges. Splendid copy from the library of Madame 

/ictoire de France, each binding bearing her coat of 


arms. 

The Academy. A monthly record of literature, science, 
and art. Vols. 1-36, 38-42. London, 1869-92. 410. Cloth. 

American Chemical Journal. Ed. by Remsen. Vols. 1- 
16 and Index to Vols. 1-10. Baltimore, 1878-94. 8vo. 
Halt cloth. New. 

American Journal of Science. Cond. by Silliman, Dana, 
etc. Series I, II, III, and IV; vols. 1 and 2. New Haven, 
1819-96. 8vo. and Index to Vols. 1-100. 

The Anthropological Review. Vols. I-VIII. London, 
1863-71. 8vo. Cloth. 

mtg es le scienze mediche pubbl. Da G. Bizzo- 
zero. Vols.1-19. Torino, 1876-95. 8vo. Half bound. 

Art Union and Art Journal. From the commencement 
in 1839 to 1888. Elegantly bound half morocco, gilt or- 
namented back, gilt top. London, 46 vols., 1839-88. 
Folio. Sides uncut. 








Astronomische Nachrichten. Hrsg. v. Schumacher, 
fortges. v. Hansen, Petersen, Peters, and Krueger. Bd. 
1-141, and General-Register zu Bd. 1-120. Altona, 1823- 

. 4to. Boards and half cloth. 

Berichte d. Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft zu 
Berlin. I-XXIV Jahrg. Berlin, 1868-91. 8vo. Half 
mor. Fine set and General Index. 

Bijdragen tot de dierkunde, nitgegeven door het - 
nootschap, Natura Artis Magistra. 16 parts and 3 
vols. Folio. Amsterdam, 1848-88. Complete set. Scarce. 

Chemisches Centralblatt. 1863 Neue Folge Bd. 8 bis 
1883 III Folge Bd. 14 and General- Register zu Bd. 1-12 
der III Folge 1870-81. Leipzig. 8vo. Boards. 

The Chetham Society. Remains historical and literary 
connected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and 
Chester. I Series, 114 vols. and two Indexes, and New 
Series Vols. 1-33. In all_147 vols. Small 4to. Man- 
chester, 1844-95. Cloth. Fine set. 

The Church Quarterly Review. Vols. 1-34. London, 
1876-92. 8vo. Halfroan. Fine set. 


Parties going abroad will find it to their interest to make their headquarters at my offices at 
London, Paris, or Leipzig, and make use of the services of my representatives. Books may thus 
be bought in any part of Europe and charged and sent to the New York firm, according to 


special arrangement. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


9 East 16th St., New York. 
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L. B. PATENT 


STEEL STACK 


FOR LARGE LIBRARIES 


Do you need Shelving? 


FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


Ask the following libraries as to the practical value of L. B. 


Steel Stack. 


Ask the Library Bureau as to its cost. 


SOME OF THE USEAS OF L. B. STEEL STACKS ARE 


New Britain Institute, New Britain, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Carpentersville, III. 


Dept. of Agriculture, 
Lord Library, 
University of Illinois, 
Library School, 
Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, ‘ 
John Crerar Library, a % 
Gail Borden. Public Library, Elgin, ‘ 
Residence W. H. Bartlett, Evanston, ‘ 
Allerton Public Library, Monticello, ‘ 
Public Library, Winnetka, “ 
Public Library, 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, ‘‘ 
Public Library, . ti 
Public Library, Pern,‘ 
Public Library, Shelbyville, ‘‘ 


ae 


Champaign, 


as “ce 


lowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Leicester, Mass. 


Public Library, 
Public Library, Medford, x, 
Public Library, 
Public Library, ; Detroit, 


Logansport, Ind. 


Calumet, Mich. 


Public Library, 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, ‘ 
Missouri State University, 
Residence E. L. Pretorious, St. Louis, ‘‘ 
Nebraska State University, 
Princeton University, 
Public Library, 

Pratt Institute, 

University of New York Law Library, 


New York. 


American Surety Library, eS 
Adriance Memorial Library, 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Syracuse University Medical Library, 
Syracuse, ‘‘ 


University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio State Library, Columbus, ‘ 
Public Library, ae a 
Public Library, 

Public Library, 

State Normal School, 
Legislative Assembly, 


Wausau, “ 
Whitewater, ‘ 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


LONDON 


Jackson, Mich. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Princeton, N, J. 


Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Victoria, B. C. 













| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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No.2 ¢ 


THE STANDARD 
, OF THE WORLD 








The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 


PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. | 








CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 











Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression. are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 





FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 








Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 








ri cll 








